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Happily, | dedicate this book to Azure and Jacoby, 
the beloved cat and dog of my little fur family. 


Introduction 


The Workman's Way of Being 


This collection of essays, poems, and art comes mainly from the substance of my blog and previously 
published work. My writing has appeared in Belle Ombre, Adelaide Literary Magazine, Dream Noir, 
Packingtown Review, and other publications over the years. Most recently, | have created two of my own 
magazines, Sharp Silhouette and Urban Park Culture, both of which are currently on hiatus but still 
available through my archives. 


As a nonfiction writer and visual artist, | enjoy observation and analysis, doing my best to enter my 
findings into the historical record. Really, | believe that this is the duty of any essayist or journalist: bear 
witness, analyze, and interpret things for posterity, as best you can. 


A Note on Style 


As with my first book, Inroads: An Urban Park Anthology, the pieces in Workman's Orthodoxy have been 
reprinted from various projects. With that in mind, | retained the formatting used in my blog, for the sake 
of consistency. However, you may find a few variations in font size and spacing. | opted not to create a 
style sheet for this project, preferring a more fluid approach to layout and design choices. 


Artwork 


When | began creating blog pieces, | realized quickly that thumbnail images were essential elements. 
So, | began to use free images from Unsplash, combining them to create collages. | am also a graphic 
designer, so | include my own images as well, which are copyrighted to me. As for the eclectic style, | 
think it fits my content well. 


About the Author 


Born in Hollywood in 1970, and raised in the suburbs of Los Angeles, | studied English at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara and earned a master's degree in history from the University of San Diego. 
From there, | spent two decades as a park ranger for the City of San Diego, during which time | began 
publishing my essays and poetry. | also began to teach nonfiction writing at the park and pursued a bit 
of activism, as well. 


As | found the culture of favoritism and employee abuse to be objectionable, | wrote about some of my 
observations regarding civil service. One of the essays is included here. Beyond that, | did a bit of union 
organizing and learned quite a bit in the process. Perhaps | will review my old notes and initiate another 
project, a bit more investigative in nature. 


My career as an urban park ranger was wonderful, exciting, and filled with a number of stories and 
characters to be remembered. As for writing and art, | have similar affection, all the more as | embark 
now on a nomadic RV life. As of spring, 2023, | am visiting destinations in Arizona and preparing to see 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Oregon, Montana, and Michigan. 


Inroads: An Urban Park Anthology 


Published through the City of San Diego in 2020, Inroads was my first book and contains a number of 
essays, photo collages, and creative writing prompts. If you enjoy exploring ideas, this publication should 
be on your reading list. Inroads is free and available for download. Enjoy! 


A Note on Fair Use: 


Although most collages were created using stock images from Unsplash, and many photos (and all 
graphic designs) are my own and copyrighted to me, certain historical images were included, as well, in 
accordance with fair use under U.S. Copyright Law. The book is a free educational resource for the public. 
Donations are gratefully accepted. If you wish to make a contribution, please contact the author at: 
palmer.literary@gmail.com. 


The Eames Chair and Optimism: 


The American Aesthetic at Midcentury 


Author Collage from Stock Images 


From my childhood in the 70s, | recall the orange chairs of waiting rooms, plastic décor 
elements which seemed very much like toys lost in the world of adults. These were Eames 
chairs, quietly enjoying the end of their prominence in interior design. More than functional, 


as they combined the embrace of a lounge chair with the austerity of fibrous plastic, these 
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pieces created a sense of playfulness in the postwar era. In short, this innovation from 
Charles and Ray Eames speaks to the heart of optimism, with the strength of practicality as 


well as the lightness of humor, very much in keeping with the mood of life at midcentury. 


If progress had an aesthetic, it was visible shortly after the Second World War, as amenities 
became part of a new domestic lifestyle. Imagine living in Southern California, opening the 
curtains of your ultra-modern home in the canyon, surrounded by pungent eucalyptus trees 
and morning sun. The mood in your little enclave is one of fulfillment. After wartime 
rationing, and the horrors of combat, you are raising a family in the suburbs, enjoying the 
dream for which you have sacrificed and labored. And what better way to mark this era than 
with cheerful architecture and sleek industrial design? You can enter your kitchen, squeeze 
oranges in a modern juicer, gaze at abstract paintings, and drive to work in the comfort of 
your luxury car — made in America. Indeed, the years following World War Two were heady 
times for some Americans, not least architects and artists. And this is the milieu into which 
the Eames creation emerged, a flourish of color erupting into the modern design landscape. 


| remember it well. 


| explored a number of interesting living rooms, decades ago, as | trekked through Los 
Angeles with my mother, visiting friends and relatives. The spaces were all quite memorable, 
the sunken rooms, open-plan interiors, and those flat, unadorned sofas delineating 
“conversation areas,” as we called them. Everything had its place in compositions that were, 
at once, richly adorned and spare, prosperous but delicately restrained. Even new 
innovations, like entertainment centers, were artfully conceived. In those days, televisions 
were made to resemble furniture more than instruments of technology; discrete boxes, 
sometimes covered with sliding panels of wicker — perched on wooden legs similar to 


those supporting the sofa — would complement rather than overshadow the décor. 


Televisions at midcentury were still a novelty, awkwardly placed amid more traditional 


furnishings. The scope of homelife in a prosperous nation was quickly being defined, from 


luxury and entertainment to functional elements. Thanks to progress, everything old could 
become new and sleek, taking on a refreshed aura. And this brings us to the subject of 


ambience and furnishings, thoughts on how we relate to our interiors. 


Stock Photo of Midcentury Interior 


The furnishings of living space are analogous to the punctuation of written language. Both 
elements are functional as well as inspiring when used with care. And, by the middle of the 
twentieth century, interiors were beginning to develop along these lines, a happy marriage 
of utility and form, exemplified wonderfully by the Eames chair. Bright color and the use of 


plastic changed the modernist vernacular, the visual aesthetic largely established by Mies 


van der Bohe.— in particular, with his Brno chair. The newer Eames design, although a bit 
less luxurious, made use of upgraded production methods and appealed to an expanding 
middle class. And it did so with a high degree of flair. By establishing playfulness, even in 
the most serious spaces, the Eames chair occupied an interesting place in the design world; 
it offered an orange interruption to the beige expanse of business days, whimsically solving 
the problem of where to sit in a waiting area. And how did such vision originate? Here, we 
consider the thoughts of the designer. In a statement issued by the Eames Office in relation 


to the MoMA Low-Cost Furniture Competition, we learn: 


The form of these chairs is not new nor is the philosophy of seating in them new — but they 
have been designed to be produced by existing mass-production methods at prices that 
make mass production feasible and in a manner that makes a consistent high quality 


possible. (1) 


These pieces conformed to the needs of consumers as well as mass-producing 
manufacturers, quite effectively, without sacrificing midcentury élan. Without a doubt, the 
Eames chair is very much the emblem of a flamboyant — yet eminently practical — design 


era. And how have things changed? 


The piece | remember from childhood looks quite a bit like the Eames Molded Plastic Wire- 
Based Side Chair, now available online for between $315 and $600, an amount which would 
surely have astounded its designers. An iconic example of furniture, it appeals to those who 
appreciate design heritage. The simplicity is so unassuming as to call out for attention and a 
certain degree of admiration. Aside from being comfortable, the Eames chair eased the 
dreariness of countless waiting rooms, elevating these spaces into something cheery, or at 
least tolerable for those awaiting root canals and checkups. In so doing, it somehow 
reflected the spirit of the times, the sense that things were good and would likely remain 


that way. Perhaps optimism is nothing if not short-sighted. For a different view of the 


midcentury aesthetic, we can remove the chair from its place in waiting rooms and situate it 


in the home environment, specifically in the Case Study Houses of postwar America. 


A New Vision of Daily Life 


After serving occupation duty in the smoldering cities of Europe, American soldiers began 
returning home to resume their lives. Of course, this migration required new housing 
projects, not just a series of plain dwellings — or boring bungalows — but something 
innovative, places where young families could thrive and feel at home: enter the historic 


endeavor sponsored by Arts and Architecture Magazine. 


Thirty-six designs were created for Southern California in a 1945 project, "experimental 
modern prototypes” that fueled the postwar housing boom. (2) Here, it's important to note 
that many designs were not constructed and remained theoretical, in keeping with the 
research emphasis of the program. Neither did the work change the way in which housing 
served the rising middle class. Rather, the project did produce a memorable collection of 
dwellings, noteworthy structures from the previous — more optimistic and economically 


stable — age of architecture. (3) 


Case Study House 22, Los Angeles, 1960. Photo by Julius Shulman, Getty Digital Image Collection, Open-Source 


Now that hillside residences are reserved for the wealthy, Case Study Houses (much like 
orange Eames chairs) are the stuff of nostalgia, symbolizing an era of triumph and 
prosperity unlikely to be repeated. Perhaps, more than anything, midcentury accoutrements 
are symbols of validation; they tell us that hard work, dutiful service and sacrifice are indeed 
rewarded, and that ordinary men and women can enjoy the fruits of their labor, passing on 
beautiful family homes to their heirs. Attending that vision, we find massive windows, bright 
hallways and outdoor lounge areas that easily lift one's spirits. Walk through a home from 
the Case Study Program, maintained for historical accuracy, and you will see what | mean. 
Everything about it declares the aesthetic of optimism, shouting it boldly for all to hear, "We 


won the war, and our lives reflect the rewards of our service.” 
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In such an environment, it's hard to think that anything but prosperity could be inherited by 
subsequent generations. Although little more than a fading and naive dream today, the era 
is still pleasant to recall. For my part, the scent of eucalyptus always invokes memories of 
midcentury architecture, and my childhood journeys through its décor. Although | was born 
in 1970, many of my parents' friends preferred older furniture to the shag carpets and 
beanbag chairs that were becoming popular. And their service during World War Two made 
them part of that heroic, fortunate group of Americans, people for whom hillside houses 
and cheerful orange chairs were made. With this in mind, we can consider the meaning of 


home, its symbolism, as well as its many functional aspects. 


Eames House, Case Study House 8 (Stock Image, Public Domain) 


The Poetics of Space, a deeply philosophical treatment of architecture by Gaston Bachelard, 
comes to mind. “My house,” writes Georges Spyridaki, “is diaphanous, but it is not of glass. 
It is more of the nature of vapor.” (4) Bachelard goes on to tell us that "Spyridaki's house 
breathes.” In relation to the Case Study House Program of 1945 through 1966, this notion is 


fascinating. | imagine the diaphanous feelings of exuberance that characterized the era, the 


houses with their elongated profiles and intimate relationship with canyons and hillsides. At 
their finest, these designs merged into desert landscapes unobtrusively and with elegance. 
The American midcentury aesthetic was truly something of a vapor, a dream of the future 
which, quite sadly, did not materialize as anticipated. As for the way in which a house 
breathes, expanding and contracting according to the lives it shelters, we can easily envision 


this process unfolding in a Case Study structure. 


Tangible Expressions of Myth 


Each home was designed to expand and contract for a growing family, not in dank urban 
tenements, but out west in the sunlight of suburbia, where prosperity could flourish for the 
new middle class. Both glass and vapor, these structures were not only experiments in 
architecture but commentaries on family life, spaces reserved for privacy as well as 
communion. Again, the myth that labor and patriotism lead to automatic rewards was 
prevalent, a part of the American mindset at midcentury, expressed in a collection of houses 


that few people can afford today. 


So, as we consider the Eames chair, and its location in the midcentury aesthetic, we must 
also give place to the dreams it inspired, the vapor that produced new ideas about homelife 
and what we, as Americans, might anticipate for our future. Of course, an Eames chair is now 
a luxury rather than a mass-produced bit of furniture for people on a budget. And this in 
itself is quite telling. If a lifestyle that once constituted modest luxury is now mythic and out 
of reach for many Americans, what does this tell us regarding midcentury dreams? Well, 
they were just that, dreams that once had their place in the national psyche. Although 
midcentury life has faded, there are scattered elements that remain, bits of furniture that 


remind us of a beautiful postwar narrative. 


We conclude with an image of an ordinary postwar family who, in all likelinood, would not 


be able to afford a Case Study House in the current market — food for thought... 


Notes: 


(1) Charles and Ray Eames, Daniel Ostroff Editor. An Eames Anthology: Articles, Film Scripts, 
Interviews, Letters, Notes, Speeches. Yale University Press, New Haven and London, 2015. (p. 


73). 


(2) Elizabeth A. T. Smith and Julius Shulman, Peter Goessel Editor. Case Study Houses: The 
Complete CSH Program, 1945-1966. Taschen, Cologne, 2019. (p. 9), 


(3) ibid. 


(4) Gaston Bachelard. The Poetics of Space: The Classic Look at How We Experience Intimate 
Places. Beacon Press, Boston, 1964. (p. 51). 
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Airport: On the Journey of Strangers 


Stock Images from Unsplash 


Although not a habitué of hotels and airports, l've passed through enough of them to 
reflect, to enjoy their ambience and observe the souls who animate them. So many 
vacationers, businesspeople, explorers (and those who simply delight in adventure) 
assemble like pilgrims in the stifling air of flight terminals. Sometimes, | stand there among 
them, marveling at the rituals of airport life. As strangers, we gather in these transitional 


spaces, armed with anticipation, shuffling forward in orderly fashion. It often feels like 
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choice has precious little to do with the situation. Quite simply, we are there because ideas 


about the future tell us we must fly. 


Restless, and shifting shoulder bags back and forth, travelers anticipate their respective 
destinations. At such times, one hears the trailing conversations of strangers with curiosity. 
Who are these people surrounding me? It remains comforting to know that we are all 
strangers together, hopeful as we approach our moment of departure. As | wonder about 
those who linger so close at hand, yet remain distant in odd ways, perhaps they also wonder 


about me. 


A Shared Ordeal 


With countless stories in tow, and various reasons for venturing here and there, travelers 
establish airports as places of intrigue. In the suspended time of waiting, one meets the 
most engaging people, all bound for their own dreams and places of the future. Whenever 
faced with the misery of airport life, | try to keep these things in mind. On some levels, this 


approach helps me to understand myself and my own motivations a bit more clearly. 


Languishing at airports, we exhibit more of who we are; base layers of personality tend to 
emerge in lounges and terminals, as the time of waiting chafes at the heart. The experience 
transforms us in different ways. As minutes bleed into hours of boredom, some people 
become more delightful and talkative, chatting about grandchildren and encounters with 
rude baristas with anyone who will listen, while others retreat into the blue light of their 
phones, remaining sullen and distant from fellow travelers. Regardless, we must all endure 


the ordeal, checking our bags, chugging dreadful coffee, and . . . waiting. 
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From time to time, | have been blessed to learn about my fellow travelers, those patient 
souls who share the waiting hours with me. Without a doubt, the mystique of strangers 
becomes apparent in the confines of an airport, as one glimpses secret thoughts and 
expressive faces passing by, the animated and restless crowd or the pensive loner sitting 


quietly. | recall two such occasions well. 
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Stock Images from Unsplash 


It was not surprising that the flight was overbooked. We were traveling from Chicago to San 
Diego midweek, and the airline took full advantage of this timing, eventually bribing 
passengers to reschedule. It was on this occasion that | fought the onset of boredom 
secretly, as | often do, by observing others, those who haplessly share my situation. | looked 


around and quickly spotted a target for my surveillance. 
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Either by Fate or Happenstance 


From a distance, | observed a frantic production manager as she paced the faded carpet and 
pleaded into her phone. At the point of subdued desperation, she complained that she had 
no flight for her company of dancers. What would they do? Young and fashionably dressed, 
the dancers leaped through the lounge —perilously close to the windows—laughed about 
their colleagues who would have to mount the show without them, and stretched their calf 
muscles on vacant seats. By chance, | learned how performance artists make the best of 
airport hours. Engaging as they were, however, someone even more interesting awaited me 


in a different flight terminal, just a few weeks into the future. 


It was a quiet Saturday morning, and the Seattle-Tacoma Airport was barely occupied, for 
which | felt a sense of relief as | sipped my coffee and entered the waiting area. According to 
my habit and personal tradition, | looked around to study the faces of strangers, those who 
were, by fate or happenstance, about to share the events of my morning. Soon, | was nearly 
startled, not by fear or any sense of unease, but by a feeling of concern, as if a veil of 


awareness had suddenly fallen over me. 
A woman sat before me and captured my attention. 


An older African American lady waited alone with a single suitcase, an overnight bag that 
hinted at a quick trip, perhaps to see grandchildren for the weekend. However, there was 
something about her demeanor that argued against this notion, her attentive gaze, the way 
her hands were tensely folded over a Bible placed squarely on her lap. There was something 


about her that was, at once, overwhelming and softly intangible. 


As the place was nearly vacant, | approached and sat respectfully a few seats away, not 


wishing to seem threatening or rude. | then asked where she was flying, as we were both 


traveling on Alaska Airlines. Halfway through a smile and a bit of distant sadness, she said 
that she was heading for Alaska. Alaska? For some reason, | had assumed she was gn route 
to Seattle and not heading for an inhospitable land at the approach of winter. | then asked if 
she planned to visit family, at which point she smiled even more peacefully than before and 
lifted the Bible to her chest, a book which had clearly seen as many years and events as its 


owner. She was not traveling to visit family. 


After this, it became a bit awkward, as we waited together, partaking of a strange, shared 
silence. Did she need anything? | had the distinct impression that she was traveling with all 
of her possessions, not the least of which was an abiding quietness, which | had no right to 


disturb. So, we simply departed for our respective destinations with no more to say. 


After returning to work, | mentioned the encounter to a colleague, describing the 
strangeness of the moment and my curiosity about this woman. While typing away on an 
arrest report, he said, “Yeah.” | decided to press on and receive a few more details about his 
thoughts on the matter. He then turned and faced me with an attentive expression. | was 
informed that, “In some traditions, older people decide when it's time to die and just go off 


into the wilderness to do it.” 


To this day, | can recall the woman and the morning on which we met, and | wonder. 
Something about the feeling of wanting to help her, even redirect her to another 
destination, was so palpable as to remain with me long into the future. My colleague could 
have been correct when he speculated about her intentions. However, | have no evidence to 
resolve the matter, only suspicion and a hint of sad remembrance. In the end, | knew it was 
not my place to interfere; wherever this lady was going, with the few belongings she 


required, it was a private destination. 


There are so many dimensions involved with airport life. The suspended time of waiting 


takes on various shapes and creates its own atmosphere, bemused frustration for the young, 
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and patient departures for the weary and old. In any event, airports chronicle the journey of 


strangers in compelling ways. 
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Voices in the Grass: 


Remembering Chaney Trail 


Author Collage from Stock Images 


I don't recall the official history of the land, that portion of Angeles National Forest where | 
grew up and wandered as a teenager, exploring shadows and sliding down an access road 
neglected by the government. It was a strange place and beautiful in its way, greatly 


enriched by suburban legends. 
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Most of the stories were told by kids, interlopers who sought the area by night to gather 
and drink beer in the velvet intrigue, where the trail diverged from tall, native grasses. It was 
the thing to do. Many of the teens were mystified by the place and would swear they had 
experienced something, a moment of the unexplained, the touch of a presence no one could 
fully comprehend. It remained a persistent theme down through the years: the legends of 


Chaney Trail and its forbidding aura. We enjoyed the mystique. 


Sitting here, sipping coffee a number of years hence, and many miles away, l'm trying to 


recall the substance of the time, as best | can. 


Back in the 1970s and 80s, the forest was a quiet expanse, interrupting the suburbs as a 
stark reminder of nature — its claim on the old Marx Brothers’ estate being the stuff of 
legend. In my experience, it was more the haunted woods than the endearing forest, a place 
of vague discomfort rather than delight. Years ago, on mornings of uneasy silence, | would 
sometimes walk with my father up the trail and into the mountains, but often preferred to 
venture alone, passing the old, covered reservoir that always seemed so ominous, listening 


for wind in the leaves. 


In those days, the people who mainly sought Chaney Trail were locals and traveling hippies, 
hikers from distant places being less common. For my parents, who purchased a home 
adjacent to the forest, nature was simply a place beyond freeway traffic, a convenient shelter 
from the pollution and annoyances of Los Angeles. As | recall, the notion of rural beauty 
rarely entered their conversations. This was the habit of adults, but we children of the 


neighborhood were much the same. 


As the adventurous kids who whispered about Chaney Trail's strange ambience, | don't 
recall that we regarded its grandeur, or found its landscape compelling. The forest was 
simply there, no more, no less. It burned on occasion, and parted veils of splendid morning 


fog season after season, but we rarely noticed. Then came a different age. 
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A Place Now Cherished 


| recall visiting the area during the late 90s, watching as dozens upon dozens of vehicles 
parked and disgorged weekend hikers. There they were, throngs of upper-middle class 
nature lovers, sipping bottled water and wearing enough Patagonia clothing to insure the 


company’s survival. It was surreal. 


After the unappreciative years of my childhood, the forest had emerged as a revered 
destination, its shadows and hillsides becoming hallowed, its whispering breezes sought by 
multitudes. What the locals had taken for granted, newcomers embraced and cherished with 
passion. Over the years, ghostly voices of memory had given way, fading into the noise of a 


new era, that of nature tourism. It was interesting to behold. 


On the Substance of Personal History 


This hour of remembrance has given me much to consider. Namely, | wonder about the very 
substance of personal history, what we can reach back and recall after the passing of years. 
With that in mind, Chaney Trail becomes a symbolic path, as well as an actual one, inviting 
me to gather up my courage and wander through dark discoveries. | appreciate this 


opportunity. As for the past, and its many secret narratives, much remains to consider. 


The landscape, ancient and haunting, can be filtered through the lens of memory as it 
brings to mind all the beauty | overlooked, so many years ago. But how did other people 
feel? Perhaps neighboring households were different from ours and routinely remarked 


about the magnificent forest that shadowed our lives. | wonder. 
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These ideas about Chaney Trail came to mind quite recently, as | watched a YouTube video 
about paranormal encounters in that region. A number of hikers had reported hearing 
disembodied laughter — voices in the grass — surrounding them in the hills, taunting 
relentlessly as they hurried away. Recalling the weird atmosphere of my hometown forest, 


and the San Gabriel mountains in general, | felt for them. 


Growing up in the region, my experiences were somewhat different, however. The voices | 
heard in the grass were those of my own making, sorrows of daily teenage life, alienation, 
and the various issues that diminished my glorious mountain home, making it seem far less 
than it was. Happily, in the years that followed, | grew out of these selfish tendencies and 


came to cherish the land. 


Still, there is something about the forest of the old neighborhood, an ominous feeling I've 
never really been able to explain. As teenagers, we called the dilapidated path that led into 
the mountains Haunted Trail, and whispered about its folk history, wondering if the tales 
were true. Even now, | enjoy the speculation, as strangers on YouTube confirm our 
childhood stories; voices do indeed linger on Chaney Trail and filter through the grass, on 


certain occasions. 
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An Older Volume 


Author Collage from Stock Images 


Closed, 


and older still in memory 


than forgotten ideas and other points of departure, a book 
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waits behind the centuries, 


and seeks an unnamed reader, a student 


of the mind's eye, 


perhaps advised by desire and poised 


cautiously 


with annotating pencil in-hand. 


Full of scrawled lines, ships and ground, faces, and notes of authorship 


no longer of meaning, 


more hands than remembered 


marked their wandering ideas and agreements, 


inspired musings, and the impatience of objection, 


here, 


as excursions of text and conversation, 


collective, always, 


like the voice of curious thoughts, 


there to bind brittle pages into a tome, another semblance 


of intellectual form. 


An older volume sweetly bears its scars, not alone 
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within a boundary of regret, but many times over with companions of choice, 
readers of the moment, 

travelers who happily wander its landscape of pages 

and the shifting ground of so many ideas, waiting 


under the debris of centuries. 
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Alone in a Silent Grove 
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Author Collage from Stock Images 


Breath 
of the muted voice, becoming quiet along the way, one 
soft stream of air made softer still, by the occasion, 


and then another, 
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and then another, 


such divisions are a journey shared, an abbreviation 


of lifetimes, 


as one becomes the other, 


two companions choosing from those famous paths 


we all remember, dirt roads that jolt and separate 


by way of morning or the invitation of night. 


In the grove, 


one way 


blends 


into an opposite momentum, 


in time, becoming every bit the stranger out of step with all companions, 


wandering in the nearness of solitude and silence, as patient 


as the years and hours of ordinary life, 


but less familiar. 


Disjoin path from path 


amid the afternoon lines of brightness and fractured shadows, 


and the silent grove becomes apparent, a few trees 
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suspended in light and the stillness 


of breathing, 


a few uncommon expressions of time. 
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Library Digressions: Curating the Chaos 
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Author Collage from Stock Images 


Is it a library or simply a collection of books stacked for convenience in various parts of the 
house, frightening visitors, and threatening to engulf the cat in the middle of the night? | 
suppose the art of curation really makes all the difference, allowing you to call your volumes 
an institution in their own right and not just the fruit of pointless hoarding. So, establishing 


order for your literary life is of the utmost importance. Or is it? One could argue that 
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disorganized bookstacks, and unstructured hours of reading, bring a host of wonderful 


rewards. 


Random Journeys of the Mind 


As numerous writers have discovered over the centuries, reading from one volume to the 
next, with no plan or objective, can yield riches of astounding magnitude. If | recall correctly, 
Montaigne simply called it “browsing” through his library and enjoyed the practice 
immensely. An idea that inspires you to begin a new endeavor, a subject that becomes your 
next research project, (perhaps lasting decades) or simply a random journey of the mind 
that makes you a better thinker, all of these can arise from a morning of reading, exploring 


one text and then another, a few pages here and there. Browsing is truly a joy. 


To explore a collection of books — even by way of haphazard reading— is to investigate the 
world, an activity of excitement that simultaneously invites repose and quiet reflection. Yes, 
there is something inherently peaceful and exciting about literary life as it unfolds in this 
manner. These thoughts accompany me as | sip coffee and turn pages with no particular 
plan in mind, apart from making a trip to the bookstore. Ah, the bookstore! Once we depart 
the familiar spaces of our own library, and begin to seek new acquisitions, yet another 


dimension of book life is revealed. 


Library digressions often lead to shopping and mingling with fellow bibliophiles, which is all 
the more fun while traveling. As we all know, happening upon a reading room or a quaint 


shop — possibly historic and much beloved — is another enriching aspect of the journey. 


The moment one visits a new city and locates a bookstore, everything changes; a well- 


planned day transforms into a spontaneous expedition through stacks of hidden treasure, 
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where dust and the fragrance of old paper attend every step, an experience of sheer delight. 
Over the years, I've found myself remembering cities for the shops they host: City Lights 
Bookstore in San Francisco, The Strand in New York, Elliott Bay Book Company in Seattle, 
and Vroman's Bookstore in Pasadena, California rank among my favorites. What are some of 
yours? Of course, discovering a new enclave of literary life brings certain complications; 


upon entering one of these glorious places, difficult questions arise. 


Will you spend additional money shipping books to your house, because they won't fit into 
your suitcase? Do you actually have room for more stacks? Will your long-suffering spouse 
be willing to sign for yet another shipment of books — for which you have no room? The 


joy of acquisition is accompanied by practical concerns. 


Author Photo (Sunshine Navigating the Stacks) 
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Where Will the Books Go? 


It's a common problem; the bookcases that grace the living room — and once seemed 
sufficient to the task — have begun to overflow. Running out of room is something of an 
occupational hazard for a researcher. Most of my Ikea bookcases, with their sturdy particle 
board shelves, are forced to endure multiple layers of books, probably several times the 
capacity they were intended to manage, sometimes with disastrous consequences, but | 


digress. 


What began as an orderly creation — a gathering of books curated for ease of research — 
has, over long decades, grown into unorganized stacks, hundreds of volumes occupying 
alcoves and filling the corners of my office. Looking back, | can say that my books originally 
assembled themselves neatly, with little prompting from me, and cohabitated as an actual 
library. However, they eventually became an unruly mob when | was not looking. Perhaps 


you can relate. 


Years ago, | had a supervisor whose mother was a rare book dealer. | told her about my 
stacks of books and their tendency to multiply (almost without notice) and flow into every 
space imaginable. She told me not to worry. “My mom has bookcases in all her bathrooms. 


Just don't do that.” Duly noted. 


The Challenges of Retrieval 


The other night, while planning this article, | remembered a book | wanted to reference and 


share with you, a fascinating study on libraries and archives. Then, | wondered how long it 
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would take to locate. And herein lies the secret of management: if you can recall where you 
last saw a certain book, and retain a mental image of its surroundings, you can find it at a 


moment's notice, at least in theory. 


Full disclosure: it took about an hour, but | did manage to locate the volume in question, as 
it lingered in the shadow of Victorian Conventions by John R. Reed. | have no idea why | 
placed it there. However, upon recognizing the distinctive dust jacket, | felt a sense of 


exhilaration and continued my research by studying a book | greatly admire. 


Fantasies of the Library is a groundbreaking work, containing essays on theory, as well as 
critical examinations of book-related art installations. In addition, the editors chose to 


incorporate curatorial dialogues into the narrative, creating a richly layered text. 


“Additional reflections on the role of cultural memory and the archive are unfolded 


throughout our conversation with Hammad Nasar from the Asia Art Archive.” (1) 


The volume is named for Michel Foucault's piece “Fantasia of the Library,” wherein 
protagonist Gustave Flaubert re-composes previous records, including paintings and books, 
in order to create his own writings. (2) This kind of research is truly fascinating and fits well 
with my current interests. At the moment, | am curious about the reading methods that 


support personal essay development. 


New ideas are like characters waiting to tell their story. 


Overall, it’s about flipping pages of text and examining fragments of themes and images, 
unrelated elements that stimulate contemplation. This is my favorite research method, 


persistently sifting through ages of thought and discourse, engaging the best minds of 
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history, a few pages here, a few sentences there. The resulting discoveries can become their 


own dramatic narrative. 


To some extent, the ideas and images you encounter in various books are akin to literary 
characters, players who reveal their relationships as you begin to write their story. For poets, 
personal essayists, and experimental prose writers, this method of re-contextualizing ideas 
— as if they were characters waiting for development and their own storylines — is quite 
useful. So, how can we build on this concept? Just for fun, let's take a moment to 


digress and reiterate, exploring the process in a bit more detail. 


Research Methods (without Method) 


Spontaneous (disorganized) reading expeditions help us to generate themes intuitively, in 
ways which cannot be predicted or even fathomed. You simply wander through a library, 
reading any text you choose, harvesting an array of ideas, feeding your imagination. This is 
how | envision the practice of reading in order to write; it serves as a joyful romp through 
ages of thought and imaginings, each page of text — each word, really — leading to 
inspiration. Needless to say, | will return to Fantasies of the Library in future articles to 
explore its riches more fully. Now, l'Il conclude with a few final thoughts about my library, 


that ever-growing communion of ideas. 


My collection of books can transform suddenly, morphing from an organized library into a 
chaotic amalgam of titles and subjects without warning. Regardless of how often | attempt 
to impose order, the collection prefers to remain unruly. However, the books do seem to 
maintain an interesting connection, each volume lending a sort of context to its 


companions. 
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Curating the Chaos: An Endless Dialogue 


The process of building a community of books is fun, exciting, and vaguely dialectical, | 
suppose, as one narrative gives rise to countless others, the works arranging themselves for 
incredible dialogues, perhaps a bit Talmudic in nature. After a certain point, the writing 
process becomes an exercise in listening, as the books reveal themselves and tell their 


stories. 


As for the size of my collection, a few cat sitters and ex-girlfriends have made off with 
volumes over the years, so it has trimmed-down a bit. In no particular order, some of the 


general headings include: 


- World History 

- Art History 

- Music Theory 

- The Performing Arts 

- Architecture (Western) 

- Literary Theory 

- Urban Planning (American) 
- Poetry 


- Essays 
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- Nature Writing 


- Jewish Studies 


- Museum Studies 


- The American Civil War 


With some success, I've used Library Thing and Tiny Cat for cataloging. If you have any 
suggestions about organizing a home library, please let me know! As always, | thank you for 


reading and commenting. Cheers! 
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There is a staggering amount of information available to us now, the lines between primary 
and secondary sources often becoming fluid and difficult to discern. In addition, new 
formats for citing digital sources are always emerging. With that in mind, | have found The / 
Craft of Research by Wayne C. Booth, Gregory G. Colomb and Joseph M. Williams to be 
extremely helpful. 
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Sharp Silhouette: Literary Archives 


Author Photo and Artwork 


Last year, | launched two digital magazines for those who enjoy creative nonfiction, as well 
as photography and poetry. Sharp Silhouette was the first, and I've archived the inaugural 


issue here. 
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The magazine begins with a look at San Diego parks and continues with an essay on mass 
communication of the previous century. With a bit of poetry and art added to the mix, Sharp 


Silhouette is an engaging companion for morning coffee or afternoon contemplation. 


Hopefully, | will release the second issue by late fall, schedule and life permitting. 


With that, enjoy! 


A. M. Palmer, Publisher 


Sharp Silhouette: A Literary Magazine 


Fall/Winter, 2021 Volume 1, Issue 1 


https://anyflip.com/jwsef, 
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Hawks of the Afternoon: On the Beauty 


and Fear of Isolation 


Joshua J. Cotton (Unsplash) 


It's early afternoon on a weekday, during a lull in my patrol of municipal land. The tires of 
my park ranger truck churn and crunch over hard soil and the remnants of decomposed 
granite, straining as | ascend the access road of the hillside. In the quiet moments of the 
day, | might be fortunate enough to see a hawk cresting the pale sky, circling above trees 


and houses, diving on prey, and giving me a glimpse into the heights of its world. 
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As | reach the top of the hill, all seems peaceful. | scan a chain link fence to take note of 
damage — all the places where vandals have clipped thin sections of metal — and examine 
the condition of surrounding houses, listening to the occasional pit bull as it barks, nodding 
to the few joggers who sojourn in the afternoon. Then, as | prepare to drive on, | see it: a 
great red-tailed hawk approaches from the east, gliding above the canyon, evading crows, 
periodically diving on hidden prey. | admire his solitary movements. A curiosity floating 
above our human population, the hawk serves as a reminder of the strange qualities of 


solitude. 


Isolation in urban spaces can be reassuring, reminding one to remain a free individual in the 
midst of crowds. However, it can also bring to mind questions about existence and life's 
many uncertainties, concerns which often flee from us when we are in the company of 
others. In short, being alone, even at the heights of life, is at once beautiful and a bit 


unnerving. 


“Personal isolation is gone through the growth of cities.” This thought, from Will and Ariel 
Durant, informs me as | view the hawk, that solitary figure who enjoys the repose of distant 
air. If our own isolation is gone, and life is made easier by convenience and ready access to 
food, perhaps we have lost the solace of being alone — as well as the fear. As the hawk 
glides above me, it is clear that he must find his own way, subsisting on small prey that 
hides in corners of the city, avoiding cars and the careless humans who encroach on his 
territory. In this way, he is very much like those who live apart from the embrace of cities, 
the rugged souls we admire for their freedom and self-sufficiency. For those individuals, as 
for the hawk, isolation is a way of life. Joyful when resources are plentiful, and fear-inducing 
in times of scarcity, the experience of solitude is complex and powerfully embodied by this 


bird as he rises above our urban canyons. 


As the afternoon wears on, and | proceed through the landscape — a little park in the heart 


of urban sprawl — beauty and fear of isolation remain uppermost in my thoughts, 
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reminding me that solitude is rare and precious. Now that the growth of cities is the norm 


and rural life far less common, hawks of the afternoon hold special significance. 
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Illness and the Movement of Time: 
Reflections on Architecture, Music, and the Benefits of 
Raw Honey (2018) 


Author Collage from Stock Images 


The movement of time becomes painfully apparent when one is ill, either droning on during 
treatment and recovery, or fleeting when it appears that the illness will not be survived. In 
either case, time is thrown into relief on such occasions, bringing to mind some very 


interesting symbols and expressions of life. For me, during a recent bout with the flu — 
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from which | happily (and obviously) recovered — | mused about the inevitable decay of 
architecture, conceptions of time, the beauty of classical music, and the therapeutic use of 
raw honey. These subjects emerged with no particular prompting, as | searched for 


something to free my mind from the monotony of the day. 


It was one of those strange afternoons of the flu, an interlude that felt neither like a 
weekday nor a weekend, and | needed something to do. Feeling groggy, and uninclined to 
read, | reached for my beckoning phone to interrupt the hours of illness. The array of 


offerings on YouTube is useful at such times. 


A Mansion in the Woods 


Videos. In the past, I've learned to polish shoes to military standards, discovered the secret 
of cooking a perfectly medium-rare steak, and studied the techniques of disassembling and 
cleaning a fountain pen. How-to videos are a favorite of mine. With so many online tutorials, 
one can become a happy amateur in a variety of endeavors. With the flu, however, I'm 
strictly in the mood for entertainment, and an adventure piques my curiosity, specifically, 


the exploration of an abandoned mansion in the woods. 


The shadows and recesses of the deep forest intrigue me, especially when they contain 
modern ruins, structures suggesting hints of trouble, perhaps a noble effort gone tragically 
wrong. The images are telling. Moreover, the realms where human intentions crumble, 
succumbing to the persistence of nature, are instructional, providing cautionary tales that 


whisper to us from the forest. 
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I've spent much of my career exploring that transitional realm where greenspaces meet the 
gray confines of the city. | enjoy pondering the contrasts these convergences offer, so the 
chance to watch videos of forest journeys — through abandoned structures and mysterious 
landscapes — is always a treat. On this occasion, | learn about a mansion constructed in “the 
middle of nowhere” woods during the 1970s, what was once an elegant family home 
possessed of quite a few amenities. The fact that it now molders in disuse renders it all the 
more fascinating and romantic. A journey through its dank spaces and shadows feels like a 
wonderful remedy for boredom. It's hard to imagine that anyone would traverse creaky 
floorboards — all the while inhaling mold and rodent droppings — just to film the interior 


of an abandoned building. However, quite a few people apparently do just that, and | am 
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deeply curious about them, as | enjoy the warmth and comfort of my living room. Who are 


they, exactly? 


Author Collage from Stock Images 


The publisher of the video is part of an interesting community of explorers, those who gain 
entrance to abandoned buildings — sometimes illegally — in order to discover and film 
decaying elements of the past, leaving, as they say, “nothing but footprints” and "taking 
nothing but pictures.” Most also neglect to don respirators as they forage through rubble, 
but | digress. | feel a sense of admiration for the videographers of the forest mansion; it has 
been their task to discover a forgotten home as it poignantly gives way to nature. They are 


very much like characters inventing their own narrative, with each step and movement of 
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the camera. However, just as the adventurers have their role to play, the former owners of 


abandoned structures are also quite important. 


They were the builders who invested heroic amounts of time and capital into their projects 
only to depart, sometimes with little notice and often without a clear reason, leaving their 


creations to expire. From adventurers to builders, they are all deeply interesting people. 


Stock Image from Unsplash 


The Image of its Maker 


Anyone who builds a mansion in the woods is something of an idealist, innocent enough to 
desire a connection with nature, but still quite aggressive in defining the terms and 


conditions of that union. As the explorers approach the partially overgrown property, and 
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their camera pans a disturbing scene of decay, the viewer sees a multiple-car garage, a 
walkway paneled with windows, and a series of modular constructions — all covered in 


peeling paint. 


Although the house, in its present condition, isn't too garish for the simplicity of the woods, 
it nonetheless appears to impose itself upon the landscape. In all, the scene is one of 
haunting loss, as well as intrusion. With each movement of the camera, it seems likely that 
the building's owner will appear to chastise the adventurers for their trespassing. 
Anticipation keeps the viewer enthralled. One can't help but feel that the videographers 
should not be there, should not disturb what was once abandoned for personal reasons and 


still bears the image of its maker. 


Even after a bit of time to think and journal about the video, my feelings remain unchanged; 
although the expedition leaves no damage, and the trip was not undertaken for thievery, it 
still seems like a disruption of peace and sanctity, an incursion of ordinary time where 
historic timelessness should prevail. Nevertheless, | appreciate how much their journey gives 
me to consider; as | think about architecture and history, the forest mansion brings to mind 


a secondary but no less fascinating subject, that of a building’s atmosphere. 


There is a mood that a structure emits over years of use, and even long after abandonment, 
an intangible quality of life. As the explorers walked through rooms and spaces lost to 
disrepair, | wondered about the building's designer and the peculiar aura he (or she) 
managed to instill within it. And, most importantly, | speculated about why such an 
ambitious house had been relinquished to nature, having been cherished for a while, and 
then left to the impatience of rain and wind — not that long ago. For me, the relative 
newness of this mansion in the woods makes it all the more interesting. Relics of recent 


history have a special place in my heart. 
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Stock Image from Unsplash 


We admire a modern ruin for its intrigue, and the possibility that something very dark led to 
the structure's sudden and recent abandonment. These thoughts entertained me, as | 
watched the group walk through a surprisingly spacious ballroom, now sadly vacant and 


somewhat forbidding in the half light. 


Eventually, they completed their passage through the once great room, hesitating as they 
approached the industrial refrigerators of the kitchen — one of which still contained food. It 
was as if the occupants had suddenly grabbed a few belongings and closed the front door 
behind them, never to return, poignantly separating themselves from their home, deep in 


the forest. 
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Moments Devoid of Glamor 


Once, the mansion might have witnessed elegant celebrations graced by candlelight, as well 
as ordinary moments devoid of glamor. Perhaps time fled from the builder, his children each 
departing for life away from the forest, upkeep becoming too expensive to manage. In fact, 
the video crew found a detailed assessment of the mansion's condition and proposed value, 
excessive roof leaks being mentioned. More than likely, the owner left his monument to 
fester in the woods for practical reasons. The only biographical information discovered 
confirmed that he had gone to live with one of his children, close to the date of the 
inspector's report. Understandably, the thought of growing old in the shadows of decay was 
not appealing. So, the ruin gave me pause to think about the course of time, how it quickly 
departs during happy episodes and crawls in the event of trouble. Interestingly, however, 
this anonymous mansion has much in common with all the buildings we treasure; high 


hopes accompanied each one. 


“Therefore, when we build, let us think that we build forever.” 


This thought from John Ruskin does not take into account the reality of quick decay, what 
takes place after less than a decade of neglect; neither does it explain the beautiful majesty 
of a ruin, the strange intrigue of filth, the menace of dank water, and the many questions 
regarding daily life on the property. Clearly, a building intended to span the decades can 
subside quickly, tall grass and tree roots defying its walls with ease, water claiming the 
foundation within a few seasons. Such is the eventual fate of all dwellings, the destiny of 
fragile bricks and quarried stones. No matter the skill of their rendering, or the care they 
receive, one day the assembled materials will fail, having briefly hinted at the power and 
strength of their makers. In short, a building’s relationship to posterity is clear. But what 


about the passing of time as it pertains to music? 
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After the conclusion of the mansion video, and a few reflections on my own experiences 
touring and studying historic architecture, | moved into the realm of classical music, where 


time leaves an entirely different impression. 


Finlandia 
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By chance, | discovered a documentary about Jean Sibelius, who was born in 1865. Widely 
remembered for “Finlandia,” the anthem that beckons listeners to the shores of his 
homeland, this composer was also a dark woods habitué, spending hours exploring nature 


for his artistic inspiration. The invitation of greenery truly spans generations. 


Sibelius’s mastery of the symphonic form complemented his personal life, which appeared 
to be a rich and peculiar existence. A long-suffering spouse, struggles with alcohol, and the 
timeless brilliance of his work attest to this composer's complexity. | look forward to reading 


his biography. 


From here, | watch films on Igor Stravinsky, Vladimir Ashkenazy, Itzhak Perlman, and Evgeny 
Kissin, my recuperation being slow and very much in need of music. In each case, | am 
struck by the swathes of time required for the mastery of a form, the years of study and the 
grueling performance schedules necessary to establish a career, and, perhaps, offer a 


wonderful contribution to posterity. 


Their musical works, along with those of many others, have created what Ruskin desired for 
architecture in “The Lamp of Memory,” ”. . . that deep sense of voicefulness, of stern 
watching, of mysterious sympathy,” no less than a bold expression of art. Perhaps music 
achieves these ends more readily than architecture because it makes no claims on the 
passing of time. The notes are played and recede into memory without protest. We cherish 
this experience because of its ephemeral nature — even as we cringe at the thought of a 
mansion in the woods taking on the shape of decay, failing to endure for even a generation, 
when its grandeur suggested that it would do otherwise. So, every creation has its rise and 


fall. 


The Glory of Ancient Medicine 
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After a day of architecture and music, | still have the flu. With that, | reach across the table 
for a jar of raw honey, a little container from Vermont that resembles applesauce in its 
golden color. “Apitherapy” is printed on the front, a promise of the health one can enjoy by 
using honey products. | do like that notion. Ancient medicine, a wisdom close to that of 
builders and classical musicians, is sitting right before me, offering not immortality, but a 


sweet and pleasant experience of time. 
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Urban Park Culture: Celebrating the City 


Park Environment 


Author Photo Credit 


The magazine is currently on hiatus, but you can enjoy the premiere issue here: 


https: //online.anyflip.com/¡wsef/upit/mobile/index.html 
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Fading Horizons: Regarding the Decline of 


American Mall Culture 


Hasan Almasi (Unsplash) 


First published in Belle Ombre, fall of 2019 


For those of us who grew up during the 1980s, the indoor mall—first etched into the 
landscape by architect Victor Gruen three decades earlier—was a hub of life and teenage 
social activity. At the mall, we enjoyed a shared destination, a space for interaction where 
shoppers could display their purchases—all the accoutrements of fading upper middle class 
life—and share the company of peers. Born of postwar prosperity, malls emerged to 
augment the suburbs, which, although comfortable, were largely unsuitable for community 
gatherings. Gruen's innovation helped to solve this problem, transforming car culture into 
mall culture, as newly mobile suburbanites drove off to shop and meet for lunch. If we are 
to understand this phenomenon and its current decline—within the context of new, 


emerging social spaces—a glance back at the age of mall building and middle class growth 
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is useful. Beyond this, we can consider the interpretation of Walter Benjamin's view on 
history, as well as the mid-century conception of retail space. These viewpoints contrast, in a 
revealing fashion, and exhibit an interesting synthesis when we read them alongside the 


medium of film. 


While Benjamin warned of the chaos and deterioration proffered by industrialized life, 
postwar builders saw nothing but the opportunity for wealth. The visual aspects of film 
resolve these opposing perspectives, first in the commercial/industrial utopias articulated by 
Fritz Lang in his 1927 film Metropolis, and, nearly a century later, by the poignant chronicles 
of videographer Dan Bell in his "Dead Mall Series.” Taken together, these discourses 
comment on American mall culture, providing images of its downward momentum in 
context, from which we can draw a conclusion: the end of “the American Century,” and the 
decline of our consumer spending-driven economy—as well as the transformation of social 
engagement imposed by technology—call for a radical reassertion of third spaces, not only 
for the sake of commerce, but for the preservation and continuance of community life, a 
reinvention which must incorporate the renewal of massive vacant mall properties. Let's 
begin with a look at the birth of the indoor shopping center and consider some of its more 


compelling social contexts. 


THE VISION OF VICTOR GRUEN 


In 1950, the Allied Stores Corporation opened Northgate Shopping center in the Seattle, 
Washington area. Recreating a downtown configuration, a thoroughfare was lined with 
stores, and parking was located on the outskirts to exclude cars from the shopping 

environment. (1) Although a significant number of retailers could be accommodated, the 


problem of walking great distances in order to shop created an obstacle, since most patrons 
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had grown accustomed to the convenience of driving. Creating an alluring form of 
architecture was essential if the problem was to be solved. Consumers wanted shopping 
districts that would accommodate their vehicles. It was a challenge, but this was an age of 
economic optimism and innovation, and designers embraced it. They would use 
aesthetically pleasing spaces to direct consumers to their destination, and accommodate 


their cars, in grand style. And this had everything to do with the spirit of the times. 


In general, mid-century modern architecture was expansive and exuberant with its 
elongated lines, defined horizontal views, and bright spaces, a choreography of subtle 
textures emphasizing peace and the enjoyment of new prosperity. It was nothing if not a 
salient cultural moment. And the vision of Victor Gruen, whose innovative retail designs 
would set the industry standard, would grow out of this momentum, as he created 
America's mid-century shopping culture. In short, he translated the postwar attitude into a 
unique solution for retailers: car friendly districts of commerce. With the Northland 
Shopping Center in suburban Michigan, completed in 1954, Gruen began to develop the 
architectural form for which he would be best remembered—to his eventual consternation. 
In Gruen's mind, the key to reinventing the suburbs as a shopping destination was simple. In 
1948 he stated: “We are convinced that the real shopping center will be the most profitable 
type of chain store location yet developed, for the simple reason that it will include features 


to induce people to drive considerable distances to enjoy its advantages. 
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The Archives of Gruen Associates 


And what were those advantages? After wartime rationing was no longer an impediment to 
comfort, and jobs were plentiful, convenience was a primary consideration, a key advantage 
of modern life. Although suburban housing developments were generally more comfortable 
than their urban counterparts, the former lacked the conveniences of city life. However, far 
from welcoming new shops into their neighborhoods, suburbanites had to be persuaded of 
their advantages, and Gruen obliged. Even before creating the American mall landscape, he 
reminded suburbanites that the individual department stores he was designing would offer 
them new services and opportunities for socializing. (3) The corner markets and newsstands 
of the city, where people could meet to discuss events of the day, were considered to be 
too inconvenient, even somewhat anathema to the goal of living apart from downtown 
culture. In the suburbs, new shopping districts would offer dining options and meeting 
spaces, as well as innovations like Gruen's rooftop parking designs. Moreover, these spaces 
emphasized a separation from urban life. This was indeed a revolutionary enticement, but 
his main innovation had to do with placing an anchor at the center of the shopping “mall” 
and surrounding it with concentric circles of retail space. The problem posed by walking a 
lengthy “main street” configuration had thus been solved. Later, in the nation’s first fully 


enclosed and climate-controlled mall, Gruen would revise this design to incorporate a 
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second anchor store. For the first time, the American retail landscape had a formula for 


shopping center design, one which would remain standard for decades to come. 


In 1984, Jerry Jacobs called the mall “a conglomerate of retail stores linked together by 
enclosed walkways or corridors. Each end of the mall has its... major national department 
stores...” (4) Herein lies the basic structure of the American mall we know so well; two 
“anchor” stores (one at either end of the structure) directing foot traffic through a corridor 
of smaller establishments, the vision of Gruen taken to a new level. Even beyond the aspect 
of commerce, however, the total immersion shopping experience created a unique 


environment for socializing. 


Jacobs reminds us that the mall offers a predictable setting, where the hazards of urban life 
are excluded and suburbanites can gather, comfortable in the knowledge that “nothing 
unusual” happens at these indoor shopping centers. (5) Of course, that ideal has changed 
over the years, but the early promises issued by Gruen for social spaces, as well as his vision 
of enticing people to drive considerable distances to shop, remained viable for several 
decades. Additionally, these shopping structures offered a new concept of middle class life; 
if the advent of planned obsolescence, during the early part of the century, had conditioned 
people to identify themselves with their cars and clothing, shopping had become a full- 
fledged lifestyle by the 1950s, an emphatic statement of upward mobility. That many people 
have gone into debt to fund this way of life is, perhaps, the greater part of the shopping 
legacy, this and the many vacant malls that now encumber us. And yet, shopping was not 


the only aspect of mall life; amusement and diversion were also key devices. 


With the indoor mall, the activities of shopping and entertainment began their half-century- 
long romance, a relationship which has only begun to cool in recent years. Carousels and 

playgrounds for children, fashion shows, and movie theatres (beginning in the 1960s), came 
to exemplify shopping as a lifestyle of enjoyment and diversion. Malls of the era were, quite 


simply, how the middle class lived and aspired to embrace the promises of a vibrant 
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economy. Underwriting this trend was an attitude, one which can be understood best 
through the lens of previous centuries, as we examine the rise of consumerism, as well as 


the theatrical conception of utopian city life. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In “Circumstantial Evidence: Shops and Display Windows in Photographs by Eugéne Atget, 
Bernice Abbott and Walker Evans”, Ingrid Pfeiffer explores modes of commodity 
representation, how perceptions of shopping were beginning to develop during the early 
twentieth century. She notes that Atget was beginning to focus on the items and locations 
associated with mercantile life, rather than the buyers and sellers themselves. “It is not the 
portrait of the shopkeeper that forms the subject of the photograph Eugéne Atget took in 
1902...” Rather, it was the delicatessen in the background. (6) In another example of his 
work, we see an early use of mannequins, where the photographer highlights the secondary 
role played by humans, as people became mere reflections and representations of the 


commodities they cherished. 
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Eugéne Atget| 


In the early days of the century in Europe, as well as in the United States, merchandise was 
beginning to be viewed as an autonomous aspect of life. Pfeiffer goes on to describe Atget's 
sale of photographs to artists, those who wished to retain a clear and literal representation 
of merchandise for their own creative work. Regardless of abstraction and analysis in 
relation to the objects—whatever expressive renderings the artists would create— 
commodities had been acknowledged for their autonomous role in the new 

century. Things had a life of their own. So elementary and consistent were the pieces of 
merchandise in his photography that “Atget's analytical visual angle was always the same, 
and in the course of time human individuals almost vanished completely from his 
repertoire.” (7) This speaks loudly to the overall relationship of human beings to their 
objects of consumption. Beyond this, we can go further and question larger aspects of 


material culture and the ways in which it represents the progress (or regression) of society. 


Susan Buck-Morss considers the appearances and realities of rising consumer culture in The 


Dialectics of Seeing: Walter Benjamin and the Arcades Project. As the necessities of daily life, 
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as well as a host of luxury goods, were beginning to disappear behind mythic 
representations, questions of perception arose. “How could this phantasmagoria be seen 
through? How could the mythic metaphors of progress that had permeated public discourse 
be unmasked and exposed as the mystification of mass consciousness, particularly when the 


big-city glitter of modernity seemed to offer material proof of progress before one's very 


eyes?” (8) 


One way to explore this question is to move from utopic to dystopic representations. In Fritz 
Lang's Metropolis, the city—the setting of labor and material acquisition—assumes power 
over humanity, not only by imposing the conditions of labor and insisting on obedience and 
conformity (as people are subsumed into machine life), but also by the intervention of 
magic. Here, we consider “Metropolis: City, Cinema, Modernity” by Anton Kaes: “This sudden 
metamorphosis reveals Metropolis's underlying ideology, which associates machines with 


man-eating monsters and the inventor Rotwang with black magic.”(9) 


The city of entertainment, commerce, and luxury is also, in its deepest essence, a darker 
realm where the grueling labor of industrialization threatens to engulf rather than uplift 
humanity. Lang's vision warns of widespread destruction, of a spiritual as well as physical 


nature. In contrast, Benjamin's concerns are more immediate and prosaic, if no less urgent. 


In the end, a city litters history with residue, even more than it contributes lasting 
monuments. And Buck-Morss reminds us that Benjamin considered the former to be worthy 
of analysis, even a bit more than the latter: “Where the megalomania of monumental 
proportions, of ‘bigger is better’ equated both capitalist and imperialist expansion with the 
progressive course of history, Benjamin sought out the small, discarded objects, the 
outdated buildings and fashions which, precisely as the ‘trash’ of history, were evidence of 


its unprecedented material destruction.” (10) 
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When we see millions of square feet of erstwhile retail space moldering, these ideas become 
highly relevant—urgent, even. The Mall of America, which, as of this writing, still graces the 
landscape of Minnesota, stands as a testament to the “bigger is better” ethos as its 
monumental dimensions produce tons of litter, perhaps hinting at the establishment's 
eventual demise. This structure teeters under the weight of self-parody, but it is not alone; 
clearly, dozens of decaying malls and empty parking lots exemplify, in nearly poetic terms, 
“unprecedented material destruction.” Teenagers of the 1980s, accustomed to comfort and 
upward mobility, are likely a bit surprised and grieved to see, as they enter middle age, the 
hollow remnants of mid-century prosperity. Indeed, the decline of mall culture corresponds 
with urban decay in a complex relationship of haves and have nots. Outwardly, however, 
revitalization efforts in large cities have been reversing the trend, to some extent, as once 


depressed infrastructures are “repurposed” to meet the needs of changing demographics. 


URBAN RENEWAL IN PERSPECTIVE 


The development race was, ostensibly, between the suburbs, with its new homeowners and 
emerging car culture, and the declining urban landscapes. And, like a savvy architect, Gruen 
was able to step away from his suburban projects to offer urban planning commissions a 


way to save their downtown shopping districts. 


In the unlikely setting of Fresno, California, Gruen began to address the issue of urban 
renewal. His relationship with the city was chronicled by Victor Gruen Associates in a 1968 
documentary entitled, Fresno, A City Reborn. The firm aspired to create a fresh environment 
not only for commerce, but also for government and finance. The narrator states: “Great 
cities enrich our lives intellectually, socially, as well as culturally. And they provide 


opportunities for entertainment and relaxation.” Ironically, the great promise of the suburbs, 
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which Gruen had helped to articulate and capitalize on a decade earlier, was being 


repurposed to gain a new client—the one he had helped to dismantle in the first place. 


Fulton Mall, the fruit of Gruen's labors, was enthusiastically dedicated in 1964, but the mood 
quickly changed. Beautifully designed with public art, gathering spaces, and major retailers, 
its halcyon days were short-lived. This revitalized area—a center reserved for pedestrians— 
gradually began to decline as the population shifted, eventually being eliminated in 2013, 
when the Fresno City Council voted to re-introduce vehicular traffic in yet another bit to 
improve the area. The pendulum of renewal and decay swings continually, rendering 
theories and strategies a necessary aspect of community planning. One constant seems to 
be the issue of changing demographics. When large numbers of people move, either from a 
new infusion of prosperity, or in the hopes of finding work, they take their business with 
them. Indeed, city planners and architects are nothing if not masterful at moving 
populations around to bolster struggling economies, then moving everyone back to repeat 
the process in the newly depressed region. And although there are numerous complexities 
involved, from a socioeconomic standpoint, this back and forth movement of resources 


appears to be a basic pattern, a game with clear winners and losers. 


When renewal occurs, the question of who exactly benefits from new shopping centers and 
expensive housing options remains a point of contention. In the end, history could judge 
the development/renewal model to be no more than a cyclical movement of wealth and 
resources, and not an actual reinvention of socially and economically depressed areas. 
Moreover, the closing of numerous malls, once hallmarks of prosperity and growth, signals a 
larger issue to the entire country, which begs the question: is this nation actually 
prosperous? To some theorists, prosperity still lingers, but only for a limited segment of 


society. 


In an address to the Urban Land Institute, at their fall, 2017 meeting in Los Angeles, theorist 


and professor Richard Florida articulated a new issue, related to his book The Rise of the 
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Creative Class. He admitted that urban renewal—quite impressive in a number of cities—is 
only an advantage to the creative class, roughly a third of the population, this, while the 
remaining two thirds struggle to make ends meet in expensive environments where they 
generally work in a service capacity. Problem. The New Urban Crisis, which explores the vast 
socioeconomic divide, chronicled Florida's solution, related, as it is, to age old questions of 
opportunity and equality. Here, we come to the issue of theory and its often contentious 
relationship to practice. The key has to do with the many contingencies which must be 


considered when dealing with human beings. 


Theories surrounding urban renewal will always be required to expand and contract in order 
to address the human factor; simply devising academic ways to refurbish the built 
environment is not enough. The complex needs of a given population will, eventually, be the 
cause of failure or success when rehabilitating our commercial and residential centers. 
Beyond this, theories of renewal require the strength of visual images and experience to be 
truly effective when converted to the realities of practice. | mention this because the dozens 
of mall ruins that exist in America attest to the gravity of economic decline, a situation which 
often eludes even the most eloquent and far-reaching theories of revitalization. Here, the 
strength of images is highly relevant. To espouse ideas is one thing; to walk the ruins of 
once thriving environments is another. To gain further perspective, and understand just how 


widespread the collapse of mall culture is, it's useful to study the work of videographers. 


As of this writing, videographer Dan Bell publishes “The Dead Mall” series on YouTube, 
walking viewers through the retail ruins—and near ruins—we might not otherwise see, the 
missing rooftiles, stained carpets, broken windows, unoccupied food courts, and boarded- 
up shopfronts that speak to the phenomenon of commercial decay in poignant terms. In 
city after city, Bell documents the decline of once thriving malls on a personal level. Again, 
for those who grew up during the 1980s, the experience of viewing mall ruins is jarring, a 
sad bit of nostalgia his videos capture wonderfully. In particular, Bell's footage of the 


Galleria at Erieview| in Ohio offers striking views of center courts, dining areas, public art, and 
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hauntingly vacant retail spaces. To date, he has visited roughly forty properties, panning the 
grand structures of the previous era, raising urgent questions about the future. Indeed, it’s 
staggering to note that tens of millions of square feet—of once prime retail space—have 
been impacted, portions of which have been repurposed, many of which stand vacant to 
this day. Even beyond the economic issues, which are substantial, the social needs of 
residents are also at stake. Bell captures the urgency of this situation quite effectively. In 
addition, his video narrative ties back to the previous century, reminding us that Metropolis 
spoke to the rise of technology and the transformation of human life in richly theatrical 
terms, for good reason; change was on the horizon, and its impact promised to be 
compelling. How would technology, and the drive to acquire more goods affect daily life 


and the quality of social interactions? 


In 1927, the darker aspects of industrialization and the factory system were uppermost in 
people's minds. However, the advent of planned obsolescence created a nation of 
consumers, ironically trapping laborers in the drudgery of the workplace to purchase 
necessities as well as the accoutrements of status. As of the early 2000s, Bell commented on 
this narrative to reveal the megalomania of consumerism—much of which is related to high 
technology—as it begins to undermine its creators, much like the flesh-consuming 


machines of Metropolis. 


In part, “dead malls” are the result of internet commerce which has rendered trips to the 
marketplace a bit obsolete, convenience always being a commodity in and of itself. Even so, 
there are affluent areas where shopping and dining remain available to those of "the 
creative class,” prosperous centers where foot traffic is still the rule rather than the 
exception. But the mechanisms of “progress” do tend to feed on those who live on the 


fringes, even if such people constitute the bulk of the population. 
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RETAIL IMAGES IN CONTEXT 


More than anything, mall culture at its height was a visual experience, as is the phenomenon 
of its decline. With that in mind, we have explored some useful images and ideas. From 
photographs and film footage, to the warnings of Benjamin regarding the illusory aspects of 
progress, the decline of mall culture can occupy a number of contexts. Even beyond the 
elegant theories of the moment, is the necessity to transform vacant malls into useful third 
spaces, posthaste. When decay goes unchecked, it has a pernicious way of spreading 


beyond all reparation. 


With this in mind, some malls have been remodeled into office parks, where fitness centers 
and restaurants serve workday crowds, a renewal model which might stand the test of time. 
But the underlying theme of illusion remains a compelling issue; the glamour of 
consumption comes at a price, and even in the best of times, only a small segment of 
society benefits from elegant environments. Moving into the midst of a new century, 
economic uncertainty will likely remain with us into the foreseeable future; even when 
commercial spaces are reinvented, the bright optimism of previous decades is likely to be 
missing. The new aesthetic of digital life does seem related to the symbols and images of 


Metropolis. 


Today, we know the hazards of high technology environments—relentless surveillance, the 
buzz of drones, crowds shuffling forward while staring blankly at their phones. But the 
shadows of malaise and the conscription of society (stark images of Fritz Lang’s dystopia) 
were nowhere in evidence when Victor Gruen began to build his malls in the cheerful mid- 
century landscape. With this in mind, perhaps we can say that the decades of mall culture 
were no more than a fleeting aspect of social history. Time has shown that our grand cities 


produce vast amounts of despair and waste, even as they promise to fulfill our dreams. 
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As the horizon line fades for mall culture, we have a number of images from the past to 
consider, aesthetics and ideologies which may help to bolster newly revitalized commercial 
and social spaces. After all, the needs of human beings for goods, services, and pleasant 
community environments (third spaces) have not changed in the last century. Ultimately, 
injecting cash into beleaguered landscapes may prove fruitless. However, the entertainment 
hub/town center model seems to be the design of the moment, perhaps destined—in all of 


its sunny optimism—for the eventual fate of mid-century shopping malls. 
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Remembrance and Ideas: Journaling, Day 


by Day 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton (Seated) Library of Congress, Public Domain 


Posing as a dialog with oneself, the journal entry records the movements of life, day by day, 
with stories, amusing asides, and the occasional wink and nod. How many commonplace 
occurrences would be forever lost, had they escaped the journal keeper's analysis, or the 
diarist’s keen insights? Going further, musings about books and ideas are also well- 
preserved by one who journals, the writer who keeps track of questions and curiosities over 
the years. Although the nature of such work is deeply personal, perhaps intended only for 
the scrutiny of the author, it often presents historians with primary source material, a 
narrative of daily life or a chronicle of adventure. These works can bear witness to horrific 
times, and convey mundane experiences, as well. Or, they can serve to illuminate the 


intrigues of politics and court life. Here, Anne Frank and Samuel Pepys come easily to mind, 
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theirs being two of the most widely read and admired diaries. It is certain that without their 
writings, which contain a wealth of remembrances and ideas, our understanding of history 


would be less informed. 


The language of memory can be very powerful when shared, being an expression of our 
common struggles and experiences. In its best form, such writing invites readers to explore 
the narrative of a different life, from the distance of another time. In this relationship, writer 
and reader can create a joint narration, something like a mentor chatting at length with her 
protégé, or two friends sharing stories on a long walk. Hours spent reading the diaries left 
by Anne Frank and Samuel Pepys—to name but two examples—lend a sense of immediacy 
to the Holocaust and reveal the drama of seventeenth century court life. In short, the 
relationship between diarist and reader is a rich connection, one which offers opportunities 


as well as significant complications. 


Even in the most vivid accounts, the author of recollections can easily be ignored by readers. 
Depending on your perspective, this omission could present an opportunity to hear the 
narrative in new ways, highlighting lessons from the story rather than the perspective of its 
main figure. Or, it could introduce aesthetic complication into the reading process, a 
disruptive silencing of the authorial voice. In any event, it brings to mind issues regarding 
the nature of journaling; although great art eclipses its creator, a journal or diary is, above all 
else, the testimony of its maker. The aesthetic “death of the author” is indeed exaggerated, 
where memoir is concerned. An eloquent journal entry attests to the writer being alive and 
possessed of continuing relevance, even long after passing. It is true, of course, that the 
most skilled author will cause readers to forget his personality, prompting them instead to 
embrace the nuances of the story and consider it alongside their own lives. This is certainly 
the hallmark of a great writer, one who presents readers with opportunities as well as useful 


complications. 
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In the end, the narrative of life history—as recorded by one individual among many—can 
sometimes take on a universal appeal, offered to entertain as well as instruct. Of course, the 
writer-who experienced and observed the events in question-can easily recede into the 
background and achieve anonymity, even as her remembrances gain momentum. Arguably, 
this is the fate (and blessing) of every impactful thinker, diarists no less than the authors of 
fiction. More than anything, however, it is the process of recording a private set of 
observations, faithfully across the rise and fall of many years, that offers clues for living. 
Journal keepers teach us to craft a meaningful existence in the world, by noting 


recollections and expressing ideas, patiently over a lifetime. 
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Jazz Pianist Hampton Hawes: 


Remembering a Relative 


Originally Published in All About Jazz, 2020 


He was my maternal grandmother's nephew, the thin, handsome relation who grew to 
befriend my uncle Bob — also thin and handsome — and become a fixture of the postwar 
jazz scene in Los Angeles. Having worked amid luminaries of the era, Lester Young, Charlie 
Parker, and Dexter Gordon among them, Hampton was always a fascinating topic of 


discussion for us. On so many occasions, | sat with my uncle, mother, and grandmother at 
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the dining room table, remembering the rich history of Central Avenue, part of which was 


the jazz culture of midcentury, and the career of our cousin. 


As reported by Hollie West of The Washington Post, on May 25, 1977, Hampton died of a 
brain hemorrhage at the age of 48, having been admitted to Wadsworth Veterans 
Administration Hospital earlier in the month. West called him an “exponent of modern jazz 
piano,” with a “brittle and percussive” style reminiscent of Bud Powell, though less complex. 
For my grandmother and uncle, such attention to the passing of a family member was 
surreal, anonymity rather than fame being the norm for us. In the years that followed, 
Hampton assumed a lofty status in our minds, one we typically reserve for those who 
succeed brilliantly, struggle, and depart from the world too soon. For me, being too young 
to have experienced the halcyon days of his career, Hampton became a static image, to 
some extent, a figure intertwined with memories of my uncle and grandmother. Now, as | 
approach the age of 50, the complexities of his life are interesting to consider, the choices 


of his youth being as problematic as they were fruitful. 


To those who have studied his life and work, the most glaring aspect of Hampton's story 
pertains to his drug addiction and truly lamentable decline, the fact that he faltered so 
desperately in spite of immense talent and achievement. Of course, the tragedy of addiction 
is nothing unusual in the annals of music history. But something about the photograph of a 
frail (rather than simply thin) and haggard (rather than handsome) pianist standing 
backstage — and looking pained to the point of collapse — still touches me, even now. 
Indeed, the extant images of Hampton are quite telling. Moreover, | cannot help but marvel 
at how closely he resembled my uncle Bob, as if the two might have been brothers. In fact, 


Bob was known by friends and family for playing the piano, by ear, remarkably well. 


Last year, | reached out to Ted Gioia, a pianist and scholar who has written about Hampton 
and the Central Avenue jazz scene. | shared that my uncle and grandmother were quietly a 


part of the musician's life, the existence he enjoyed away from the demands of recording 
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studios, clubs, and concert stages. Gioia was warm and helpful, and put me in touch with 
another researcher, Mark Eisenman, who generously provided me with additional insights 


into Hampton's life, issues his relatives often chose to overlook. 


Not surprisingly, my uncle and grandmother never spoke about our family's rather awkward 
relationship to history, an episode | found chronicled on the jazz website of Leo T. Sullivan. 
In 1958, Hampton faced a ten-year federal prison sentence for drug charges but declined to 
expose his associates to prosecution by way of a plea bargain. And, as history would have it, 
his request for a presidential pardon was favorably received by John Kennedy in 1963, one 
of the final acts of the administration. Mr. Eisenman emailed me a copy of the document, 
and thus helped to augment my understanding of a distant relative and the era in which he 


lived. 


What my grandmother did mention was the fact that Hampton's father had been a 
Presbyterian minister, and his mother a church pianist, the woman who likely helped him to 
achieve his unique phrasing and sense of poignance. Hampton's story was indeed rich with 
unlikely connections and brilliant nuances, a talented clergyman's son, engulfed by a 
lifestyle his parents had condemned. In fact, my mother and grandmother recalled how the 
elder Hawes would often cry during his sermons, hinting at the great pain a wayward child 
can cause. And, at the height of his troubles, my grandmother often sat and cried with 
Hampton's wife, praying for hope in a hopeless situation. Over the years, the two women 
enjoyed a warm friendship. For my uncle's part, he and Hampton's wife would often visit 
morning jam sessions at Central Avenue clubs, attempting to locate the musician and escort 
him home. Although rarely successful in that endeavor, my uncle did have a wonderful 


opportunity to explore the jazz scene and hear all the greats as they improvised. 


After years of wonderful music, as well as the tragedy of heroin addiction, one could 
certainly argue that our nephew and cousin missed little and did much to assure his own 


demise. Of course, we, as his relatives, did our best to overlook the tragedy and focus on 
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how deeply he touched those around him. Even now, hearing his work with Red Mitchell 
and Chuck Thompson, those beautiful sessions from the 1950s, reminds me of how extreme 
the peaks and valleys of his life were, a story of artistic success interrupted by human frailty. 
As | wrote to Ted Gioia, | hope that people remember Hampton, above all else, for having 


been deeply loved and mourned after his passing. 
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Nighttime Landscapes: A Memory of 


Iridescent Green 


Author Collage from Stock Images 


First Published in the Adelaide Literary Magazine Awards Anthology of 2018 
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The porch was elegant and functional. It extended from the front door to the yard in a 
delicate way that discouraged lounging and accented the sprawling length of the house. 
This was the time of American middle-class prosperity, the postwar era, and such features 
truly spoke to the context of a home and to its character. Constructed at the height of 
midcentury modern design, the ranch house next door was similar to ours in many ways, the 
floorplan, the lush but small front yard, and the overall décor of modest prosperity. | 
remember it well. Just beyond the concrete slab — that minimal but elegant porch — was 
an outcropping of ivy that thrived year-round and undulated like a sea of sprouting 
tentacles. At night, when the accent light was on, iridescent green flooded the leaves, giving 
them a glow that reminded me of a dream, an atmosphere at once soothing and menacing. 
This is my memory of the neighbors’ front yard. Looking back, it speaks, not only to 
childhood imagination but to my curiosity about darkness and the landscapes of night. 


On Halloween, costumed trick or treaters would approach with caution, clad in plastic 
costumes from the drugstore, flashlights in-hand, ever mindful of the older couple who 
would approach them from the cold, concrete slab, administering small candy bars along 
with a hint of suspicion. Who were these children? Did they emerge from the surrounding 
homes anticipating a handout? Who were the neighbors? At night, in the restrained 
suburban atmosphere, the cordial tones of daylight disappeared into darkness. Children 
from other areas, less familiar to the neighbors, were hurried away until the following year. 
The flood lights were a caution as much as an invitation. In similar fashion, Christmas guests 
would approach the house quietly, always hidden in shadows of iridescent green, bearing 
gifts and speaking in slightly hushed tones. These were the festivities | remember from 
childhood. 


As an adult, mysterious hues and colorful illuminations of night remain intriguing to me, in 
the neon expressions of Las Vegas, the bar scene of downtown Los Angeles, and the 
sprawling cityscapes of Manhattan. All such environments remind me of the peaceful yet 


haunting presence of my neighbors' yard. Perhaps the effect would have been lessened had 
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they chosen a less obvious color, like blue, or even purple. Fortunately, the symbolism of 


nature was indispensable to them. And what about this color and its undeniable impact? 


Green. On one of my nighttime journeys to a bookstore, | came upon a memorable work by 
Kassia St. Clair, The Secret Lives of Color. “Verdigris, absinthe, emerald, Kelly green, Scheele's 
green, terre verte, avocado, celadon,” she lists the various shades in a wonderful narrative. 
From the artist's pallet to the medicinal and culinary aspects of the color, St. Clair tells us the 
story of green. Looking back, | find that emerald perhaps best describes my childhood 
recollection of the hue, as it was made to glow and hint at the nether realms of suburbia. 
Also, | remember that my neighbors’ use of green made it feel quite spontaneous and free, 
although it remained malleable to the eye of landscape designers. But there is one final 
connection | found between the color and my memory of night, the one that took place at 


the end of my mother’s life. 


Just prior to my mother's death in a nursing home, after a two-month battle with a rampant 


infection, | was reminded of green. 


One night, as | looked at old photographs, | found an image of her on vacation in the 
Midwest, a trip taken during the 1950s. It was a candid black and white picture that 
captured her as she examined her own camera, one of those ancient devices that required 
the viewer to glance through a lens mounted on top. | remember it, because, although 
caught forever in shades of gray, her dress was avocado green, a favorite of hers that she 
described to me when | was a child. Those images — the ephemeral life of greenery, the 
glow of the house next door, and the strange gray tones of illness and demise — all merge 


into a picture of my childhood, a landscape of night and a memory of iridescent green. 
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Mother's Aviary: A Birthday Memorial 


Ray Hennessy (Unsplash) 


| recall that my mother was lovely, even in the closing days of her life, as she sat in her 
wheelchair and spoke in ways unfamiliar, arms bruised from a fall and her mind an expanse 
of whispers and shadows. Perhaps she was even lovelier then for the hardships she endured 
with such grace. On the day this image was rendered in my mind, my mother had been 


placed in a common room in anticipation of the family's arrival, one of those institutional 
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spaces they try to make less dreary with odd bits of decoration — an aviary being their main 


point of success. 


The nursing home where my mother lingered, Country Villa — which was neither in the 
country nor did it vaguely resemble a villa — actually benefited from the enclosure that 
housed an array of unfortunate birds. Cheerful? No, but the atmosphere was at least a bit 
more bearable for their efforts, chirping green and yellow creatures there to ease our 
collective sorrow. The aviary was the first thing | noticed, arriving on the grounds rather late, 


as my mother concluded her second day at the villa. 


As my aunt and uncle chatted with staff, | slowly approached the woman who had once 
known me so well, able to do no more than greet her as a stranger bearing a few casual 
pleasantries, as if we had never met or had simply known each other in passing. She replied, 


in a voice of broken whispers, that she was awaiting someone else. 


The box of shadows was open. 


Songbirds felt like such a strange presence at that moment, at once soothing and a bit of a 
nuisance, as | tried to understand my mother's new language and way of being. After our 
initial greeting, we said little else, as the young man who had arrived earlier to play classical 
guitar gathered his belongings to depart, doing his best not to notice us. This was the only 
occasion on which my mother and | met in the common room to face the aviary and sort 
through the remnants of our less than amiable relationship. So much transpired in that brief 


time. 


Although, on certain days, darkness would give way to warm silence as the staff made their 
rounds, on other occasions, it would remain unrelenting, as it did during the hour | signed 
those release forms, the ones required to have my mother placed in restraints and — in 
clear terms — simply be allowed to die at the appointed hour, never to be resuscitated or 


given a feeding tube. 
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Mom in 1963 


During the remaining two months of her life, we made what progress we could, having our 
closest moments in the silence to which she would soon surrender, as throngs of sedated 
people, wheelchair-bound, sat in the adjacent hall, abiding their own moments as best they 
could. From time to time, | would venture to the nurses’ station and marvel at the number of 
young people who filled the nursing home, some injured by gang violence, others having 


barely survived car accidents, all existing in close proximity to the aviary. 


Mom, Uncle Bob, and his First Wife, 1957 
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As | look back on my mother's closing hours, now, from the distance of many years, | recall 
the images of her life according to a few old photos and the songbirds she knew at the very 


end. 


In Loving Memory of Ruth O’Bryant Palmer 


for Her Grace, Warmth and Wisdom, 


1930-2009 
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Dream Testimony 


Happy Birthday, Tanya 


Collage from Author Photos and Stock Images 


No more than the residue of a day, unless otherwise ordained by God for a prophesy in due 
season, is the dream. A thing is rendered in the shape of emotion, a memory of fading lights 
and the liquid edge of time. We might call it a vision of the night. Try to fathom its ways and 
write the meaning of it, telling others what magnificent things your mind has formed, and 


the loss will likely be apparent to all. lt evaporated last night, and is no longer. 


Dream sorrow might recall the day, even the hour, of death. Or, it could just as easily 
recreate a holiday gathering from long ago, with the room becoming a forest and familiar 


relatives disappearing, transforming into the shape of memory and the shadows of 
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forgotten time. The dream picture, so clear in the ordinary spaces of life, once given to the 
night becomes no more than a flavor or a whisper of ideas, a rich sensation soon to 


disappear. And then comes the morning. 
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Bubble Man: On the Strange Beauty of 


Street Performance 


Author Collage from Stock Photos 


Originally Published in Midway Journal, January 15, 2020 
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Attended by minimal props—and often within the heat and noise of urban settings—street 
performers create an atmosphere of risqué spectacle, something like carnival artists 
operating outside the boundaries of a fairground. Whether making music, transforming 
balloons into the likeness of animals, or demonstrating traditional circus acts, they blend 
artforms to create something vibrant and strangely beautiful, an ability unique to the mobile 
entertainer. To create a performance narrative that thrives on teeming streets is difficult, and 
certainly not for the faint of heart. Moreover, it implies the use of a variety of skills—some 
legal, some not—as well as an understanding of human behavior and the nature of 
spectacle, in general. By watching "Bubble Man,” a busker local to my area, | have seen 
elements of performance blend into environmental art, while simultaneously hinting at the 
rarified world of gallery exhibitions. Viewed within the wider context of art and art theory, 
the case of Bubble Man leads us into a realm of strange beauty. Here, we consider the 
relevance of visual art, and how its task can be related to the activity of street performance, 


the carnival that unfolds without boundaries. 


Known for his innovations in painting, Vasilii Kandinsky called “the single task of art (...) 


the embodiment of its content.” Going further, he stated, in relation to form and content: 


The greater or lesser degree of this embodiment or correspondence is the measure of 
‘beauty.’ That work is beautiful whose form corresponds entirely to its inner content (which 


is, as it were, an unattainable ideal). (1) 


The man in scruffy clothes, who moves with chaotic rhythm—flinging bubbles in a manic 
state of creation—is authentic in his execution of art; as he works, expressive form issues 
freely from inner content, accomplishing his objective to “fill the sky with bubbles.” Indeed, 
the general activity of busking offers an unadorned enactment of self; an artist who is often 
near indigence demonstrates a skill, and expresses creative vision, in exchange for a bit of 
attention and spare change. Everything about the performance, as well as the ongoing 


transaction between entertainer and audience, is raw and transitory, much like the urban 
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spaces in which the activities transpire, day after day. Taken together, the performer and the 
work being offered can indeed embody the inner content of mind and experience. In this 
manner, an aural authenticity attends the street performer, each aspect of persona and 
activity being connected to urban life and its visceral qualities of noise, traffic, and the 
demands of physical survival. With this in mind, we can say that authenticity is a conduit of 
street/carnival art, inasmuch as it allows form and inner content to be simultaneously 
conveyed. Perhaps this is the great gift of a busker; such an artist speaks in the language of 
carnival exhibitions, merging form and content, and offering a unique take on Kandinsky's 
“single task of art.” Beyond this, such enactments also address the relevance of place, the 


location where the work is presented and the audiences engaged. 


Whether the art in question is plastic or related to performance—or a combination 
thereof—the environment surrounding it creates a defining aspect of the presentation. An 
effective space could be either open-air, free and dynamic, or indoors and circumscribed by 
walls, the latter offering its own set of problems. Related to Documenta 5, Robert Smithson 
said, “A work of art when placed in a gallery loses its charge, and becomes a portable object 
or surface disengaged from the outside world.” This disengagement removes the object 
from immediacy, to the degree that the outside world is excluded from it, and aesthetic 
stagnation occurs; in contrast, the street performance is able to sustain and convey this 
connection as an expression of beauty, being something of an installation—art captured on 
city streets—as well as an expression of movement and form. In the case of such work, 
which cannot be supported by the controlled atmosphere of a gallery, we find the 
performer acting as a fragile exhibit, laboring in an unpredictable environment to express a 
vision. What divorces this from performance art has to do with the authentic presentation of 


self and artistic labor the busker conveys. 


In the case of Bubble Man, whose costume is nothing more than his daily attire, and whose 
work consists of placing himself in the public eye to propel soap into the air, there is a 


fascinating intersection between plastic and performance art. Were it not for his compelling 
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interaction, and ability to present himself as a character of odd authenticity—plastic, in 
some ways—Bubble Man would seem less like a living gallery installation and more like a 
performance artist. However, something about the environment of his work, and the fact 
that his carnival persona is his genuine identity, blurs the distinction between these two 
artforms. As the unique embodiment of his own artistic content, this performer goes further, 
entering a realm | consider in relation to Giuliana Bruno and her view of materiality and 


aesthetics, in particular, a single notion: 


In the design of space, a particular form of enfolding takes place as an internal-external 


movement, and this drives our sensible ways of inhabiting the material world. (2) 


We have previously considered the busker as something of a carnival artist who operates 
outside the boundaries of the fairground, which makes the venue of his or her work all the 
more important. If we consider what Bruno says about the design of space, we can learn 
more about the importance of the busker's performance zone. Indeed, the exchange 
between performer and audience—informed by the dynamic aspects of traffic and noise— 
creates the “form of enfolding,” the “internal-external movement” she describes as the 
impetus behind the ways in which we inhabit the world. As Bubble Man lays a heavy piece 
of rope (to separate his area from the walkways and performance zones of other buskers), 
places his buckets of soap, and begins to arrange members of the audience to his liking— 
often chiding the less willing until they comply—he designs his space for a very specific 
form of enfolding, a unique expression of performance combined with materiality. The 
results are compelling. And if all goes well, he enjoys the performance, receives audience 
validation, and earns enough money for lunch, a process to be repeated the next day. This is 
where life and art merge into a detailed tapestry of experiences, some of them aesthetic, 
and others merely practical, but all of them essential aspects of an artform that is often 


overlooked. 
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The strange beauty of street performance derives from many sources, not the least of which 
relates to the busker's close relation to the carnival artist, both of them demonstrating 
spontaneity and risqué exuberance in their work, engaging audiences who often accept 
their irreverence passively. Consider how often unsuspecting audience members are jokingly 
ridiculed by buskers, and simply laugh along, as if the enfolded space of performance 
somehow shields their true identity and absolves them of embarrassment. Beyond this, we 
find that the street performer actually becomes the art, the dynamic embodiment of content, 
something like a living installation liberated from the constraints of a gallery. With strange 
beauty, indeed, Bubble Man moves through the audience he has assembled, executes his 
task, and speaks to the ways in which we inhabit the materiality—and aesthetic substance— 


of our world] 
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On the Death 
of a Moreton Bay Fig Tree 
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In previous years, the specimen had stood as a beacon in our local park, hinting at a rich 
arboreal past. Planted early in the twentieth century, it thrived in the inhospitable soil of the 
region, gradually being granted the protection of a modest chain link fence. However, as 
time passed, a fateful decision was made to prune the tree — in the extreme — according 
to the wisdom of an unnamed administrator. Sadly, with its limbs unduly compromised by 
chainsaws and confused policies, our tree died. From there, it succumbed to the advance of 
weeds and was eventually removed. Bearing witness to the loss, its sheltering fence remains 
in place to this day, irrelevant now that the immense canopy and vast, exterior roots of the 


Moreton Bay fig tree have vanished. 


That an expression of nature, once so imposing and beloved, could disappear due to an 
oversight from caretakers is, at once, prosaic and extraordinary. Perhaps someone believed, 
quite mistakenly, that the tree’s massive limbs should be subdued. Was there simply too 
much shade in the park? As | recall, its leaves were lush and thick, its roots healthy and 
protected by the fence, a boundary that reminded visitors to remain at a respectful distance. 
Oversights of maintenance in city parks are ordinary. And, yet, the loss of a tree once so 
valued by the community is a singular event, not to be dismissed. Since the time of its 
planting, children have grown up, had their own families, grown old and passed away, all as 
the shade of the fig tree flourished. Perhaps a great tree is a reminder; we pass away quickly, 


but grander things endure, at least until the wrong people take hold of them. 


Today, tufts of wild grass push through the once purposeful fence, creating the odd 
impression that we have designated “weeds” as a neighborhood monument. As time passes, 
the number of people who remember the tree, and its once compelling presence, will 
dwindle and eventually fade away. And the fence, now a non-sequitur, has become its own 
conversation piece, a testimony to the overall decay of urban parks. In no small measure, 
the death of this Moreton Bay fig reminds us to consider the larger issues at hand, not least 


the fact that green spaces have become homesteads for those who cannot find shelter, and 
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hunting grounds for those who prey on the unwary. That a splendid tree perished in such a 


climate is, in the end, no small wonder. And what about the future? 


Although trees are routinely planted, the years and care required to grow a towering 
Moreton Bay fig are certainly not guaranteed. The emergence of a new specimen, even 
slightly reminiscent of the old, will be painstaking, a process measured in the length of 
decades rather than the brevity of changing seasons. If another Moreton Bay fig manages to 
thrive on the grand scale of its predecessor, it will likewise witness the passing of 
generations, and grow in the face of new challenges. For the moment, however, the 
flourishing of wild grass, in all its haphazard persistence, is the legacy of our once 


magnificent tree. 
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Coffee at Mount Hope Cemetery 


Author Photo 


Originally Published in MORIA: The National Literary Magazine of Woodbury 
University, November 30, 2020 
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| recall visiting the grave of my parents in a distant cemetery, a bit older than Mount Hope 
in San Diego, California. They reside under a covering of dark green lawn with remarkable 
funerary art all around, trumpet-bearing angels and engraved granite, family crypts defined 
by their odd languages of symbol. Death grants a final chance to declare one's beliefs, a 
prayer or a parting wish to stand watch for the ages. Where my parents are buried is far 
greener and more lush than Mount Hope, with fog and mountain shadows creating a 
different ambience, at once peaceful if a bit drearier. Today, however, | wander final resting 


places not to memorialize but simply to enjoy a tranquil interlude. 


Perhaps a coffee outing seems too casual, not much of a reason to walk the rows of 
headstones and remark on the passing of strangers. But it's the comfort of respectful silence 
that brings me here, knowing that those who visit—picnicking on the grass and overgrown 
grave markers—will likely be contemplative rather than loud, subdued and not boisterous. 
For a morning walk of peace and quiet, replete with a remarkable view to history, a 


cemetery is ideal. 


Mount Hope dates back to 1869, and contains burial areas once reserved for Freemasons, 
the Grand Army of the Republic, orders of Foresters and Eagles, as well as the indigent of 
San Diego, a cemetery slowly expanding into an adjacent hillside, a resting place filled with 
a great diversity of citizens. Just reading the headstones gives one a sense of our city’s 
nuanced history. More than anything, | am always struck by the number of ethnicities and 
traditions represented here, Russian immigrants, Armenians, families from Mexico and 
China, African Americans, people of various ages, those vociferously memorialized with food 
offerings and statuary—and those nearly forgotten as grass begins to cover their names. 
Regardless of our differences, death comes to all. Perhaps this assurance is one reason for 
my walk, a reminder to pause and appreciate those who have departed. As | continue in 
silence, under the sparse shadow of winter trees, the morning invites me to think more 


deeply about the reasons for my visit. Curiosity is key. 
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The surroundings of the place are interesting to consider. Aided by the sturdiness of a large 
fence, Mount Hope holds traffic and nearby apartments at bay, offering stillness in the 
middle of urban momentum. And, again, the feeling of inevitability emerges, as | scan the 
ironwork that encloses so many graves. An air of consistency thrives here; the cemetery 
patiently stands watch with the seasons, hinting at our shared destination. Thinking of this, | 
survey mounds of dirt atop a modest hillside, just north of an older section, where those 
who died in the 1970s have their own little enclave. | was told that the uninhabited hill will 
one day contain graves, the newer residents finding themselves confronted by a noisy 


street, no silence for the hapless latecomers. 


Still enjoying remnants of cold coffee, | cannot help but wonder about my own passing, 
which reminds me of why this atmosphere can feel disquieting to some people. For me, 
however, it's a bit like enjoying the silence of a library. Indeed, reading headstones—what | 
like to consider pages of biography written in the landscape—makes the subject of personal 
mortality impossible to ignore. I've been thinking about the Neptune Society for my own 
arrangements. Furlongs of dark water speak so poetically about death, emphasizing the 
smallness of each creature. Realistically, there won't be more than a couple of people 
attending my funeral, if that. So, why not have my ashes fade into the ocean with myriad 
other forgotten lives? | rather like that notion. Will | call today, in order to make 
arrangements for my own departure? Probably not. To my mind, the day is just beginning, 
and | have things yet to accomplish, numerous joys and adventures still to come—this, at 
least to my mind. The people who now surround me no doubt felt the same way, not that 


long ago. 


Coffee at Mount Hope is something of a personal ritual, my own peaceful time, an 
enjoyment which also serves as a reminder, even long lives unfold and expire with 
remarkable speed, eventually finding themselves memorialized by granite and flower pedals, 


and surrounded by the ongoing noise of existence. As | look around, | wonder about those 
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who share my habit, people who stroll cemeteries to visit the graves of strangers. Above all 


else, | suppose, Mount Hope is something of a substitute for my parents’ resting place. 


Upon leaving, | remember the great oak tree that shelters their grave, and feel a bit of 
nostalgia for the mountain fog and greenery of another place, the elements of a distant 
idyll. In this manner, my cemetery walks unfold on two levels, at the surface as an 
introduction to the day, a respite from busyness and noise, but also as a reminder of my 


mother and father, who now reside very far away. 
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A Library at Twilight: 


Regarding the Books of Richard Macksey and the Decline 


of Academic Life 
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One night, while searching for information on private libraries—and there are quite a few of 
considerable scope and merit— discovered the collection of Richard Macksey, the Johns 


Hopkins professor and humanities scholar of renown. And it was a revelation. 
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Prior to seeing video footage of his books, which truly form an institution in their own right, 
the great potential of collecting was something | had rarely considered, at least not on this 
level. Stacked from floor to ceiling, charting a course through the disciplines and marking 
the decades of his career, were the 70,000 volumes of Macksey's library, the sight of which 
gave me occasion to reflect. What can we learn by studying the intellectual/historical 
context of this great collector? Let’s begin by first considering the book stacks themselves, 
as their own sort of entity, a powerful character nearly able to speak for itself and, in so 


doing, to create a certain mood of reflection. 


Exploring the Stacks 


Witness to the ages, fragrant and formidable with layers of time, a book declares the power 
of ambience, thoroughly engulfing those who stand before its numerous ideas and 
narratives, especially in the case of the Macksey collection. How many readers have been 
awed to wander through caverns of books in old shops? The owners of such institutions 
often serve as tour guides of cultural memory. Countless library stacks tell the story of time 
in discursive fashion, opening windows of thought at any point where the reader's hand 
may, by chance, open the pages. The books themselves tell a meta story of sorts, a narrative 
that never ceases to reinvent itself, one reader at a time. This atmosphere offers the 
testimony of the written page. Its message is complex and everchanging, much like the 


experiences of a library explorer, an adventurous reader traversing the repositories of time. 


Surrounded by books, one can truly understand the strength of this testimony, stacks 
threatening to topple, shelves often forced to work beyond their limits, partially-veiled titles 
peeking out to taunt the reader. Books create the sensation of intellectual adventure, 


removing their occupants from monotony, all the tiresome and less elegant aspects of a 
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day. However, going further, one can also enjoy the aural quality of a favorite bookshop, a 
comforting place where the attendants are curators as much as sellers, cataloging modern 
firsts long into the evening or studying the pages of a Kelmscott Chaucer. Often, such places 
bear the fragrance of old paper and leather, fragments of history temporarily rescued from 
decay. In short, a collection of books establishes a sense of atmosphere, as well as an 
invitation to adventure and inquiry. Had | been privileged to experience the Macksey 
collection in its splendor, even a cursory tour of the stacks would have occupied me for 
hours. | imagine he must have been quite the remarkable curator, happy to regale visitors 
with stories from the past and invite them to partake of his treasured editions. Sadly, now, 


we must accept the twilight of this literary age. 
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The End of an Era 


Professor Macksey passed away in 2019, and his books were bequeathed to the Johns 
Hopkins Library, where they will be preserved for the generations. However, apart from old 
photographs and video footage, the remarkable atmosphere of his home library has passed 
into memory. But the loss goes even deeper, existing as a kind of meta memorial; it marks 


the parallel decline of American academic life in the humanities. 


It seems that Macksey was part of a lost scholarly tradition, unlikely to be known again in 
the United States. Having flourished at a time when professors could, far more easily, enjoy 
upper middle-class salaries, and occupy endowed chairs, he and his generation transformed 
the humanities, erasing divisions between academic disciplines. Moreover, they prompted 
students to inquire deeply into the dark content of language, both written and spoken. The 
postwar years were indeed revolutionary. And the accomplishments of Macksey's career, as 
well as his equally astounding library, speak to that era as both a tribute and a lamentation. 
Postwar prosperity, an age of optimism and entitlement on many levels, eventually gave 


way to a time of hardship. 


Today's humanities professors are, for the most part, contingent faculty, subject to the 
poverty and instability associated with decline rather than the gainful employment of 
progress. Splendid private libraries, and conversation with adoring students who sit at their 
research tables, are unknown to them; they are a generation of displaced scholars, mainly 
having completed their doctorates after the early 1990s. One could argue that only the best 
and brightest ever reach heights of prestige, and that those of lesser gifts must accept what 
remains, whatever crumbs of subsistence they can glean from adjunct employment. But the 


situation is more complicated than it appears at first glance. 
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The exorbitant expense of education—coupled with the academy's reluctance to offer 
tenured positions—does nothing to nurture talent. In fact, such treatment destroys even the 
most promising scholars long before they begin their careers. Many brilliant academics, rife 
with potential, are likely working the nightshift at Walmart, finding themselves too 
exhausted to conduct research and mentor students, benefits they might have enjoyed, had 
they been able to support themselves in the academic life with dignity. No, there is nothing 
undignified about working at Walmart. However, after one has invested years of intellectual 
energy—as well as a great deal of money—in academia, only to be denied career 
opportunities of any lasting value, the question of dignity becomes relevant. How did we, as 
a society once so enriched by free-thinking, arrive here? The Institute of Social Research and 


their brainchild, Critical Theory, come inexorably to mind. 


The Frankfurt School and Its Considerable Reach 


Being, arguably, the most influential academic current of midcentury life, their story presents 
us with a necessary digression. In short, during the previous century, some of the most 
formidable scholars of a generation asked a question; they wondered why Marxist 
revolutions had not spread throughout the nations, as predicted by key theorists, a 
straightforward bit of pondering with far-reaching implications. The answers they 
formulated impacted the academic realm on an unprecedented level, creating new 
disciplines, and asking difficult questions. In no small measure, they eroded the social and 
intellectual underpinnings of the west. Indeed, the shadow of the Frankfurt School's impact 
is visible even now, shading the tall buildings of universities and research agencies the world 


over. And how, exactly, did this come about? 
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Beginning in 1923, a new era of study was beginning to unfold, an examination of world 
political and social movements initiated by the Institute of Social Research. The most 
prominent members of the institute, Theodor Adorno, Max Horkheimer, Franz Neumann, 
Erich Fromm and Herbert Marcuse redefined the western academy, establishing their 
rigorous, interdisciplinary analysis of society, the substance of which was compelling; a 
wider view of the cause-and-effect mechanisms of history opened at their insistence. 
Originally a Marxist study group, attempting to understand the economic forces which had 
failed to bring about the predicted demise of capitalism, the institute—under the leadership 


of psychologist and philosopher Horkheimer—departed from a strict economic inquiry in 
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order to study culture and human behavior on a deeper level, thus changing the way 


humanities scholars undertook their endeavors. 


Human beings themselves were, after all, the engines behind revolutions and economic 
movements. The measure of man was not only a matter of aesthetics and philosophy but 
also a component of tumultuous world events. So, people and culture had to be analyzed 
more assiduously. And what were the results? Anyone who has attended undergraduate 
lectures rife with psychological and cultural analysis can attest to the influence of the 
institute—informally known as the Frankfurt School. Even now, their work is the subject of 


much study and debate. 


The Scholarship of Martin Jay 


One of the most insightful and useful books on this subject is Martin Jay's The Dialectical 
Imagination: A History of the Frankfurt School and the Institute of Social Research, 1923-1950, 
about which Marcuse himself said, "An amazing example of scholarship without dullness, of 
objectivity and love for the subject matter!” Perhaps less to his liking would have been The 
Devil's Pleasure Palace: The Cult of Critical Theory and the Subversion of the West by Michael 
Walsh. As one begins to study the history of the Frankfurt School and Critical Theory, it 
becomes evident that their work remains polarizing to this day. A look at this realm of 
higher education helps us to understand the current state of things. Indeed, the far right 
and their counterparts on the left have weighed in vociferously over the years, both sides 


offering instructive commentaries. 


A Conservative Reading 
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A thinker from the right might offer the following assessment: a group of Marxist theorists 
subverted the academy to bring about a cultural revolution, a takeover based on 
manipulating the behavior and beliefs of naive university students. The Institute of Social 
Research had misread the causes of societal transformation, focusing too narrowly on 
economic factors, and they sought a new way to influence the movements of history. By 
infiltrating universities for a program of intellectual restructuring (rather than fomenting an 
armed revolution) Marxists achieved the overthrow of capitalist culture—and eroded the 
underpinnings of liberal democracy in the process. This narrative has been explored by 
many conservative thinkers, as a way to fathom the Frankfurt School's influence over our 
intellectual life. Again, the far right tends to promote a certain view of this complex and 
fascinating movement. Let's consider this viewpoint more deeply, according to prevailing 


ideas and arguments. 


From the 1960s through the 90s, professors who functioned more as propagandists than 
educators convinced women and minority students to play the role of victims, arming them 
with the bludgeon of “political correctness,” perhaps the most corrosive legacy of the 
Frankfurt School and Critical Theory. Whether one views this period as a liberating episode, 
empowering those who had long been exploited by capitalist society, or as a time of 
oppression—labeling many forms of expression as hate speech—the impact of this 


intellectual current is undeniable. 


Dozens of doctoral students, educated either directly or indirectly by the institute, entered 
academia during this period, with publications spanning sociology, philosophy, literature, 
psychology, political science, and history. Indeed, there were few patches of intellectual 
earth untrodden by the children of Critical Theory. Beyond this, it must also be noted that 
Marcuse, Neumann and Otto Kirchheimer worked for the Office of Strategic Services (OSS), 
the precursor to the CIA. From the academy to the intelligence community, the Frankfurt 
School enjoyed an unprecedented level of influence, the substance of which had much to 


do with language, its use and abuse as a tool of politics and culture. With that in mind, a 
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more conservative reading of the Frankfurt School and Critical Theory would be incomplete 
without a glance at the work of Jacques Derrida, the controversial French philosopher whose 
work took root in American English departments during the late 1980s. Who Was Jacques 


Derrida? by David Mikics is an excellent source. 


For the moment, let's focus a bit narrowly and consider an idea which underwrote 
Deconstruction, Derrida's most famed and derided critical method. Indeed, it is undeniably 
complex, based on a belief that the written word fails along fault lines, fissures where the 
meaning conveyed does not match the fullness of the experience in question, or the depth 
of occurrences an author purports to describe. “Writing and Difference and of 


Grammatology,” the second chapter of the Mikics book, clarifies the subject well. (1) 


Writing plainly lacks the harmony between the spoken word and the present tense implied 


by the naive metaphysics of voice. (2) 


To Derrida's mind, writing loses the very impact it seeks to codify and convey to readers, a 
loss somehow related to a metaphysical quality of voice, an aspect of communication he 


believes to be naive—perhaps unaware of itself] 


In his far-reaching intellectual biography, Mikics explains the depth and breadth of this 
elusive thinker and offers a level of clarity rarely associated with Derrida's extensive body of 
work. Interestingly, the celebrated French theorist completed Grammatology in 1966 and 
arrived in America to speak at a conference organized by none other than Richard Macksey. 


Now, we move to a left-leaning narrative of Critical Theory. 


From A More Liberal Vantagepoint 


That capitalism has benefited from the mechanisms of war and oppression, while, 


simultaneously, bringing the fruits of the Industrial Revolution to the wealthy (and a once 
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prosperous middle-class) is undeniable. The Frankfurt School theorists understood the 
complexities at work here. To their collective mind, every institution and mode of thought 
within the west exists as part of a larger capitalist context, and is therefore in need of critical 
examination from the broad spectrum of an interdisciplinary approach, largely informed by 
psychoanalytic methods and the philosophical analysis of history. And why not equip 
marginalized groups for battle, providing them with Critical Theory to indict the concepts 
and institutions of their oppressors? Why not challenge the conformity of popular culture, 
the oil that fuels engines of capitalism with desire, prompting laborers to seek the fetishized 
object and obtain it as a commodity? After all, when the system remains free of critical 
intervention, totalitarianism—spotlight now on the National Socialists of the early twentieth 
century—can easily emerge unchallenged. And who better than the professoriate to provide 


a system of analysis? 


Unfortunately, although rigorous, the analytical models of liberal theorists often lack clarity 


and accessibility. 


While the interdisciplinary approach has brought us fresh insights, and a number of 
outstanding academic works, when taken to the extreme, it creates confusion, presenting 
theories which do little more than generate succeeding theories, all to no avail. Beyond this, 
a haphazard application, as evidenced by political correctness, can further divide groups who 
desperately need clarity and free communication to resolve their differences. Here, it's worth 


noting that Derrida's own peers took issue with his work. 


In a letter written to protest his nomination for an honorary doctorate at Cambridge, it was 
said: “in the eyes of philosophers ... M. Derrida's work does not meet accepted standards 
of clarity and rigour.” (3) The complaint goes on to accuse him of employing academic 
“tricks” and “gimmicks” to the “silent embarrassment” of his peers, quite an indictment for a 
scholar still sometimes regarded as a genius. Looking beyond his awkward connection to 


colleagues, Derrida and the poststructuralists do have an issue with language which 
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Heserves renewed attention. Here, we find it useful to defer to the eloquence of Francois 
Jullien. | believe that one of his rich themes fits our consideration of Deconstruction quite 
well. He stated the following in his book, The Propensity of Things: Toward a History of 
Efficacy in China: 


It is this realm that we are not capable of questioning, namely, the fabric of our thought that 
is woven by Indo-European languages, informed by the implicit categorizations of 


speculative reason, and oriented by a characteristic aspiration toward “truth.” (4) 


And herein lies, in my estimation, the central theme of this reflection: the decline of 
intellectual clarity plays out, in poetic fashion, in the twilight of a grand and beautiful library, 
as young adjunct professors toil in Amazon fulfillment centers and undergraduates continue 
to take out student loans. Need we say more? This image truly stands in contrast to the 


halcyon days of midcentury American life. And what about the future? 


In the present age of pandemics, and unaffordable higher education, it makes sense for 
thinkers to gather online, rather than in the libraries of scholars. Books will remain the focal 
point of study and discourse, but interaction will often take place at a distance, even after 
the current crisis subsides. So, the age of postwar scholars has drawn to a close with the 
passing of luminaries like Macksey, Derrida and Harold Bloom, and the parallel rise of 


distance learning. So many sad images arise from this state of affairs. 


It remains heartbreaking to envision a scholar's home bereft of its precious library. Yet, the 
darkness of the present day is also poetic; great book collections remain, and young 
scholars continue to explore ideas and generate impressive work, as in the previous era, the 
postwar years that unfolded with great brilliance and numerous shortcomings, as well. 
Without a doubt, much about the recent past remains to be studied and understood in light 


of our new era, this time of emerging crises and societal restructuring. 
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And what will our new world resemble? Will academic relationships continue to flourish, 
even as distance begins to define scholarly life? Clearly, those who came before us 
bequeathed great learning—and libraries resplendent with intellectual treasures—but also 
left us with a considerable burden; their analysis of culture left a void which has yet to be 
filled, one aptly symbolized by the library of a deceased professor. But ironies persist; on 
one of my own literary expeditions, | purchased a copy of The Johns Hopkins Guide to 
Literary Theory & Criticism at a used bookstore. Upon opening it, | found a library stamp 


declaring the volume to be a "Gift of Richard Macksey.” 
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On Industrial Spaces 


Author Photo 


There is a majesty to rough edges and gathering stains of rust, bits of orange 


that hint at previous glory, a usefulness 


plain-spoken. 


And the workers, in their anonymous uniforms of the day, 
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remain grateful for employment in the old yards and factories, as sunlight 


heats their tools and machines 


with its unbearable demands. 


There is nothing easy within the space of labor. 


And the work itself remains a blessing, dispersed throughout the years, given 


as a promise to the generations. 


Perhaps our grandparents feared we would forget, 


as progress made its deceptive way into the age. 


In the embrace of better living, would we fail to honor the ways of blood 


and filth on faces, life 


on its own terms, embedded under our nails? 


One thinks of the danger taken to hands and fingers and limbs, of the fumes 


and bits of metal that scald and blind. 


Such enemies hide quietly as workers pass by, 


their machines sturdy and dutiful by morning but famished 


by the approach of night, a secret hunger 


less often seen, rarely remembered as the revolution of progress 


continues. 
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Hour by hour and nights upon days, as even our morning light 


conforms itself to industrial space 


and is not spared, 


workers and their children continue to arrive 


on time. 
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Graphic Expression 1: Pondering with 


Form and Color 


Author Design 


As a writer, | derive great excitement and inspiration from photography, as well as graphic 
design. The richness of visual expression offers a workspace for ideas, a place to experiment 
and play. Moreover, one can gauge the veracity of new forms and theories by assigning 
visual characteristics to them. The above piece is from my collection of print-on-demand art. 
After initially creating the forms and colors with T-shirts in mind, | decided to explore these 


elements (and the process of design work in general) for their efficacy as writing tools. 


Gradual Change 
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Gradual Change 


Gradation is a wonderful mode of expression in visual art, softly blending one hue into 
another, marking points of overlap and transition, as you eventually wind up with another 
color--perhaps on the opposite end of the color wheel. In life, we find that gradual change 
is common, as relationships morph from early romance into the routines of marriage, or the 
accoutrements of a house fade in the sun and begin to crumble with passing seasons. Such 
changes can be imperceptible, though their impact is often extreme and impossible to 


ignore. 


The gradual changes of life can inform our artistic creations, in no small measure. But how 


can we truly explore this? 


As a thinking exercise, open a document in Publisher or Adobe Illustrator, create a few 

shapes and assign colors to them, using the gradient tools. If your mindset is relaxed, use 
round forms, perhaps overlapping them with each one possessing increasing amounts of 
transparency. Do this to enrich the texture and impact of your images. If you feel angry or 
frustrated, create jagged shapes to reflect your current mood. Again, this is an exercise of 


exploration, so create freely to see where the journey leads. 


Consolidating New Ideas 


If you enjoy journaling, consider keeping a digital sketchbook to collect your projects and 


add text, as the mood strikes you. 
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This is one way that designers, as well as journaling enthusiasts, develop new ideas and test 


them for the range of applications they offer. 
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A Donation of Cypress Pines 


Author Collage from Stock Images 


First Published in La Piccioletta Barca, July of 2021, Issue 33 


Into a segment of darkness, two figures slowly emerged. The evening was still new, and 


yellow lights promising a measure of safety began to shine their way. The shadows began to 
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move quietly across the lawn in my direction until | had little choice but to hope for their 


best intentions. 


In the partial light they appeared at first strangers with weapons hidden, then transformed 
into curious drifters, fluid, with neither malice nor mischief. Finally, they took the shape of a 
young couple who had a question in mind. Who wondered if | might accept a gift in 
remembrance of their wedding, something vibrant and alive with hope for the future: a 


donation of Cypress pines. 


A companion to aging roses and soil, the donation arrived peacefully one evening, casting 
shadows on concrete. Patiently it grew, in the place where so many couples are married by 


the state. 


Enter the first season of repose, the pines duly noted, there to be absorbed by prevailing 


bureaucracy. 


We did not order them, came a reply. 


No, they are a gift from newlyweds who remember me fondly. 


Right. 


Enter the second season of repose, and the pines have yet to thrive. No, no we cannot 
accept them, unless proper administrative procedures are observed, not this long after the 


first invitation has been made. 


Eventually, the couple disappeared as they had after the first night and the tired roses 


languished with the changing of the seasons. 


In the long history of our department, how many have there been? How many forgotten 


donations of Cypress pines? 
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Still, the yellow lights shine, and morning casts its shadow. New unions await an 


administrative process. 
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The Fallen Outlook 


Author Collage from Stock Images 


We found a few indications of life, there in the thick undergrowth of oak and sumac, hints 
that someone had tried to coax existence from the land, as the hillside resisted. Not long 


ago, people lived in this canyon, silent in the camouflage of desert plants and coolness. 
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It was autumn at the time of our encounter, the restraint preceding winter, an appropriate 
season to hike and survey. Focused on our task, we engaged the hour, one careful step after 


another. 


Slowly, we entered a homeless encampment, where muddy clothes, a greeting card, 
and a prayer engraved on a placard sat in the company of drug foil, a home of 


displacement, complete with props and a story of things to come. 


As we hiked, sunlight failed the wet ground before us. 


Dank things became more pronounced in the moment, as afternoon invoked the coming 
night. The sorrow of life is tangible at such times, as the landscape reveals contours, the 


contents of hope arriving slowly into view. 


Here, desperation remains lodged within each alcove, unchallenged by street-level traffic 
and the noise of urban sprawl. And within this growth of chill and shadow, the day will 


vanish. 


The canyon will remain someone's difficult night, a person we have yet encounter, here, 

in the embrace of softer hours. But that narrative will unfold much later, after our departure 
from the land. For now, we cut branch barriers, pulling them to one side and then the other. 
Curious, we advance with care and speculate about those who shelter here, in the hollows 
where no covering protects, and often the strongest or most depraved intentions persist. 
How many people entertained a fallen outlook in this canyon, just prior to hearing our 


footfalls on tree roots and rocky ground? 


Up the hillside, scattered with feces and broken glass, a storm drain now declares the day; 
paint markings betray their maker's hope, a bid for defiant immortality, graffiti in a canyon 


unshielded by nighttime hours, fit for morning light and no more. Such dispersions of 
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atmosphere and texture, no painter would attempt, not even for a dream, unless the artist 


had once visited this region, perhaps even living here for a time. 


The fallen outlook of life is quiet and still 


upon a land otherwise loud 


with so many intentions. 
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Our Technological Age 


of Ease and Frivolity 


L d= 


Author Collage from Stock Images 


First Published in the Packingtown Review, Spring of 2020, Volume 13 


The picture of ease brings various things to mind, chief among them luxuries and hours of 
leisure. And, although a bit more extreme in its connotations, frivolity serves to animate the 
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former condition, suggesting reckless abandon enjoyed in springtime meadows, or 
playfulness expressed amid blossoming trees. Above all else, ease and frivolity evoke a soft 
and colorful mood, a sense that the good times will continue unabated for reasons 
unknown. After all, who questions good fortune? In the case of history, this overall mindset 
can be said to apply to certain eras, times of prosperity (or the semblance thereof) and 
peace, halcyon days to which the society in question feels entitled. And it is here, at the 
point where we assume entitlements, that things become complex. A wider view can help to 


lend clarity. 


A time of comparative ease can weaken the resolve of a society, fostering a generational 
sense of entitlement, even going so far as to render consumerism a general habit, an 
unquestioned way of being. And we are at that point. Beyond this, however, it can do more; 
in an age of ease and frivolity, we can become unwary, ignoring the wisdom of common 
sense, as danger laps at our heels and approaches unnoticed. In such a climate, comfort 
becomes the substance of life, and traces our character in the outline of softness, not in the 
rugged contours drawn by hardship. And yet, for all its pervasiveness, an age of ease and 
frivolity—underwritten by technology and the displacements of entertainment—cannot 
easily hide itself, so extreme are its visual aspects and so loud are its movements. What it 
does conceal, however, is a form of decay. For a more complete understanding of this 
phenomenon, we can consider the issue of social media, as well as our entertainment habits, 


and examine these elements alongside a very simple but powerful solution. 


Not long ago, in a series of memorable and oddly candid interviews, the founding 
programmers and executives of social media platforms made an announcement: they had 
sold us a bill of goods. These captains of technology blithely admitted to manipulating 
human psychology, creating, as it was termed, “social validation feedback loops” which few 
can ignore or escape, thus making social media a consumer of the consumer's time—time, 
perhaps, being the greatest of all commodities in the busy modern age. Indeed, these 


technologies of gratification were designed to be addictive; the more “likes” you receive, the 
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more you desire, and so forth. As if this situation were not troublesome enough, people are 
now beginning to lose social interaction skills, thanks to the intervening powers of new 
media. One programmer even admitted that they had, essentially, destroyed the “fabric of 
human interaction.” So, they capitalized on our desire for entertainment and gratification, 
making use of social engineering techniques—and time-honored methods of 
salesmanship—to change society and turn a handsome profit. And what can we say of the 
long-term impact related to these developments? Ultimately, there is no turning back; we 


are living in a new era of social systems and their far-reaching coercion. 


The changes made to human relationships and interactions were administered by design, 
and their impact will likely be irreversible, possibly growing more profound with time. Even 
at a basic level of daily living, the situation is grim. Most drivers, to make use of a common 
example, narrowly miss hitting pedestrians on a regular basis, those who walk out into traffic 
while texting or reading messages. The latter individuals often remain totally unaware of the 
danger, so engrossed are they in their cell phones, so anxious to keep up with tweets and 
newsfeeds. Really, is it more important to stare into a screen or safely cross the street? The 
obvious answer has been subverted by marketers, manipulated to defeat the power of 
common sense and reverse our instincts of survival. How? A brilliantly—and perhaps 
deviously—crafted piece of technology has convinced people that it is more important than 
anything else in their immediate surroundings, even surpassing the importance of their 
safety and lives—and the lives of others. Imagine a magnitude of marketing that subverts 
the instinct of self-preservation and manages to disengage our normal concern for the 
safety of those around us. Edward Bernays, the founding father of marketing, would be 
proud. And where do we go from here? We must consider that we live in a social system 
more complex than is generally recognized and take a moment to glimpse its 


underpinnings. 
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On Systems and Their Influence 


At this point, it is useful to consider what a system is, in all its complexity and influence. On 


Being Human, by Erich Fromm, provides us with a succinct overview. He states: 


The system has an inner coherence that makes its change extremely 

difficult (...). If one tries to change one isolated part of the system, the change 
will not lead to a change of the system as a whole. On the contrary. The system 
will continue in its own way of functioning, absorbing the change of any given 


part in such a way that very soon the effects of the change are undone. (p. 42) 


This notion sheds light on the development of technology as a mediating force with "inner 
coherence." In dealing with such a system, we know that making a small change, by relying 
less on social media, for example, might seem like a vain attempt at escape. But is it? | 
would argue that a modest change of lifestyle could indeed restore a significant measure of 
satisfaction to those who attempt it. In short, a mindful consideration of the day, attention 
to the environment and one's surroundings—without a phone anywhere in sight—is not 
impossible to achieve. In the final analysis, it is very simple; just leave the thing at home and 
go for a walk. Outwitting the intelligence behind the rise of social technologies can be a 
straightforward endeavor, a matter of removing oneself from the system for dedicated 
periods of time, allowing for relaxation and attention to interpersonal relationships. 
Moreover, disengaging from technology could mean the difference between aimlessly 
walking out into traffic and moving safely across the street, Although changing such a 
pervasive system—one founded on the exploitation of human nature—is challenging, doing 
so a little at a time could do wonders for an intrepid individual. In the best case, it could 


provide a means of preparing oneself for the vicissitudes of time, refocusing to address the 
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new challenges of history. Even if the system resists our efforts, we have the power to 


change our own outlook and behavior. 


Moving from Short-Term Gratification to Lasting Fulfillment 


We began by examining the nature of ease and frivolity, considered what their unchecked 
propagation could mean in the future, and took a brief look at social media, one of their 
main vehicles. In so doing, we noted that the engineers who transform society while turning 
a profit (a nearly incalculable one) have truly capitalized on our desire for ease, and 
increased our love of frivolity. The work of finding a weakness and exploiting it was fairly 
simple, a ploy founded on human nature. That said, as we consider emerging from the 
snare, there are numerous complications to bear in mind. In short, we must recognize some 
of the undeniable benefits of our current situation, even as we consider the problems it 


poses. 


Diversions of the social system are often too ingrained into our habits and far too 
compelling to set aside easily. In addition, they also possess genuinely useful attributes. Just 
as our electronic devices can be helpful, providing us with much needed information, large- 
scale entertainment activities—another feature of prosperous societies—can be, at once, 
enriching and disarming. For a moment, let us move from consideration of electronic 
mediations to the realm of community entertainment, the many diversions that unfold 


before us, activities somewhat (although not entirely) divorced from phones and tablets. 


On any given weekend, food trucks, art festivals, and farmers markets grace the streets of 
many cities, providing a genuine climate of community, offering cultural enrichment and 


organic produce, all for the best purposes. These are tangible benefits of a prosperous age, 
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enjoyments ironically facilitated by phones and tablets. However, there are certain problems 
to consider, as well. Even in the midst of these salubrious effects, we must ask if such 
enjoyments are, in the end, distractions intended to direct our attention away from world 
affairs, a modern version of bread and circuses. Now, add to the weekend of farmers 
markets and art festivals a game of Pokémon, and you have contributed a degree of frivolity 
to the scene; we are now several degrees away from engaging the times for what they truly 
are, rife with economic instability, characterized by discrimination—still—and very much in 
need of educational (and campaign finance) reform, more than a few urgent situations 
looming on the horizon. However, as long as we have gourmet food, craft beer, cultural 
festivals, sporting events, online shopping, movies, and social media, unrest and economic 
instability will remain easy to overlook—at least for the time being. Historically, an age of 
ease and frivolity can quickly give way to the inconvenient pains of reality. Now, considering 
this complex network of benefits and problems, how can we begin to reverse our current 
momentum? A simple yet powerful solution may, at least in part, help us to refocus our 
attention and divert energy into more productive directions. Yes, it is time to disengage the 


system of instant gratification to embrace a more lasting fulfillment. 


Although much easier said than done, we can begin to convert our innate need for quick 
gratification into a vision of long-term fulfillment, a turn from momentary pleasure to a 
better hope for the future. True, lasting solutions to complex problems involve action on a 
number of levels. However, since we have already been told that social media creators 
exploit our emotional addictions, why not simply turn and go the other way and manage 
our own behavior according to free will? We have the advantage of an outright admission of 
guilt from our technocrats. With this in mind, a move towards self-determination is the 
logical continuation of things, a simple yet difficult change to embrace. Taking things slowly, 
at the outset, we can concentrate on crossing streets safely, forgo the anesthesia of 
entertainment, and think carefully about how to shape society for the future, knowing well 


that an age of ease and frivolity often hides impending disaster. The solution, individual 
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management of social systems, is in our hands, so long as we take hold of change. This | 
would argue is a way to cultivate lasting fulfillment; we must learn to manage the systems 


that manage us by making slow, incremental changes in our own habits. 
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City Parks: 


The Urban Expressions of Nature 


Author Photo 


Car exhaust and the greasy smoke of food trucks mingle to thicken the air, as crowds jostle 
and snapchat their way through festivities at the colonnade. A typical summertime occasion, 
at a typical venue, this night of entertainment is likely to be repeated at city parks far and 
wide, numerous locations where recreation shares space with education, and the two coexist 


— as best they can — with flora and fauna. And it is in such places — tucked away in 
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shadowed alcoves, interspersed amid crowds, and blossoming within botanical buildings — 


that we find something fascinating: urban expressions of nature. 


Unlike state and national parks, with their breathtaking grandeur, regional parkland is 
elegant in more prosaic ways, often encompassing museums and thriving downtown 
districts, in addition to open spaces and sensitive habitat. Typically unacquainted with 
waterfalls, and mountain ranges that extend into the horizon, the city park bridges a 
peculiar distance between urban life — with its many stark realities — and nature, those 
beleaguered plants and animals that endure in our shadow. These are complex areas, to say 
the least, requiring conservation, maintenance and interpretation throughout the seasons of 
the year. And the balancing act is delicate. As one explores municipal parks, it becomes clear 
that urban and “natural” elements blend and express their qualities in diverse ways, very 
much according to the cities that embrace them. New York and San Diego, California 


provide us with two interesting examples. 
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For starters, Washington Square Park, flourishing amid the abstract rhythms of paint bucket 
drummers and the aroma of hotdog carts, is something of a history lesson, a narrative of 
commerce, immigration, and the rarefied world of Henry James, quite a storied setting for a 
park. And, of course, there is the magnificent arch, by which posterity will long remember 
this public space and its many features. But there is even more to this fascinating amalgam; 
beyond street performance and thoughts of the past, one also finds pleasant interludes of 
greenery here, punctuations of nature intended to soothe the weary urban traveler. Such 
things remind us that Manhattan, like all cities of commerce, needs fresh air, spaces where 
plants can flourish in the shadow of our labors, one leaf or petal at a time. Most noticeably, 


however, it is a feeling for history and art, interwoven seamlessly into the environment, that 
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one experiences at Washington Square Park. We might call it a blended landscape, 


genuinely reflective of the city but not entirely divorced from the wild. 


Indeed, the sudden appearance of a wasp — of New York enormity — can fill one with a 
sense of nature's eminence, wild elements being prone to nest quietly in urban shadows. 
Even in such a busy enclave, this bustling park that sits adjacent to New York University, one 
finds reminders of the natural world, as they crawl quietly over park benches, or fly into the 
faces of the unwary. On the other side of the country, at Mission Bay in San Diego, a 
different sense of the city park prevails; having less to do with performance art and history, 
this public land exudes the excitement of beach life, a place with quite a few of its own 


complications. 


San Diego, California (Author Photo) 
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Were it no more than a recreational venue, with crowds and a level of alcohol consumption 
indicative of “fun,” the bay would be fairly simple to dissect, being not quite the city but by 
no means the wilderness either. It could simply be regarded as a fun zone with water and 
plants. However, it is also the site of sensitive habitat, where plants and animals are 
protected, and human enjoyment must somehow coexist with the natural world. And, were 
all of this not enough, the bay is also a place where less fortunate humans live as transients, 
with all of the social issues their lives entail. Mission Bay is a setting where dramatic 
enactments unfold, day after day, the curious narrative of a beach town where small animals 
eke out a living, vacationers lounge, and the specter of opioid addiction looms over one and 


all. 


On almost any weekend, as glistening bodies vie for their places on the sand or grass, 
destitute men and women languish, not far away from the beautiful revelers, as jet skis 
bounce over currents, and sailboats drift in the Pacific breeze. Mission Bay is truly a 
convergence, a tourist spot where glamor and tragedy mingle in the heat of California. From 
the throngs who depart inland bars and gather for volleyball by the water, to the drifters 
who fear the violence of the city’s homeless shelters — preferring instead to sleep on wet 
sand — we find the life of a unique city park unfolding, day by day. Here, the urban 
expressions of nature have everything to do with substance use (and abuse), recreation, and 
homelessness, as well as the sensitive habitat that struggles under the burden of these 
activities. A park like this one, sitting in the midst of beach culture, is clearly at odds, having 
many conflicting roles to play. And yet, it is also enriched by its diversity and plainspoken 


charm. 


Having lost its claim to majestic ambience — something its counterparts at the national 
level enjoy in great measure — a city park must still sustain its flora and fauna, and bear the 
weight of its human inhabitants, as well. And this combination of roles creates a visceral, 
diverse experience of park life; the smell of barbeque and wet sand, the cacophony of 


competing stereos, splendid architecture, and the dereliction so emblematic of beach 
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communities, all merge to create the image of a city park, a place of ordinary enjoyment 


and, quite often, extraordinary pain. 


The qualities that characterize parks like Washington Square and Mission Bay — where all 
manner of human expressions mingle with wildlife — are numerous. Above all else, we find 
that pungent aromas, traffic, pollution, and flowers of the season blur the line between park 
and city. In like manner, these elements also erase the distinction between the world 
cultivated by humans, and those things which grow in spite of our impact, our ideologies, 
and our timeless penchant for reveling outdoors. In so many ways, city parks are the urban 


expressions of nature, beautiful and persistent yet fragile. 
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Systems of Abuse in American Civil 


Service: A Few Reflections 
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First Published in Dissident Voice (March 28, 2022) 


In slightly hushed tones, of the kind so often uttered in workplaces, | conversed with a 
fellow civil servant the other day, one who could shed light on some of my past experiences. 


Over the years, we have met several times in passing, as we moved through the dank spaces 
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of municipal life, and laughed about our mutual frustrations. Encounters of this kind are 
certainly not rare. In fact, one could even call our conversation ordinary or commonplace, if 


not for a single, defining moment. 


In the half-light of dying florescence, as vending machines hummed and remnants of lunch 
enticed cockroaches — unnervingly large ones — we discovered something; the unnamed 
coworker and I, along with many others we had known, had suffered incredibly similar 
experiences of bullying and what, in some instances, was clearly racism and unfair treatment 
or some form of harassment intended to insure silence, this over a considerable number of 
years. Across racial lines, men and women both young and old suffered injustices at the 
hands of our government employer, but we tended to believe we were alone and without 
options, as each one of us struggled in relative isolation. The magnitude of this realization 
struck both of us, and we agreed that employee abuse — and the isolation of survivors — 
remains the proverbial elephant in the living room, a beast unlikely to leave of its own 
volition. Indeed, the history which could be told here is sad and alarming. It is a long 
narrative of decline, a story of progress lost from earlier labor movements, as the 
exploitation of public servants proliferates in the twenty-first century. Indeed, we find 
nothing less than a chronicle of sustained wrongdoing, hypocritical government agencies 
that violate their own laws with impunity, all the while boasting about their “inclusive” 
workplaces and lack of tolerance for harassment. In a single moment, our ordinary 
workplace conversation became a rather extraordinary glimpse at reality, the extent of the 


oppression quietly endured by numerous employees in our municipality. 


Although the number of survivors is likely quite high, considering the many accounts we 
have heard throughout our careers — spanning nearly three decades in total — activism is 
rare these days and unity almost unheard of, divided as we are by circumstances. And how 
effective are the unions? Clearly, the system in question is deeply complex, quite adept at 
keeping its crimes hidden and its employees isolated — and the unions compromised. 


Standing against an immensely powerful culture of silence and coercion, they can do 
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tragically little, it seems. Indeed, the problem is staggering, to the extent that its existence 


has largely become normalized. 


We are faced with a pattern of abuse so pervasive as to be ignored and treated like a non- 
issue; that is to say, many employees have come to consider their harassment to be normal 
and inevitable, nothing more than everyday life in the public sector. This should not be the 
case. Nepotism, cronyism, and racism in civil service abide as secret evils which must be 
exposed to the light of day, for the sake of employees as well as the public. With all of this 
in mind, the sheer scope of the wrongdoing in our sector calls out for closer inspection, a 


hard, scrutinizing stare at some uncomfortable realities. 


When Private Attitudes Become Public Crimes 


The line that separates cronyism (or something as vague as personal favoritism) from 
outright racial, gender-based and/or age discrimination — all of which are illegal — is fluid 
and often difficult to discern. However, in climates where the former issues are 
commonplace, careful documentation is essential; we must note instances of bias when they 
take place, because those carefree nudges and winks among the favored few lead to 
discrimination, inexorably. In this manner, the symbiotic relationship that exists between 
private attitudes and public violations of the law renews itself time and time again, until 


corrective measures are taken. | consider this now, as | look back upon my career. 


Initiating the Journey 
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The beginning of my career, back in 2001, was a time of anticipation, as | prepared to enter 
an exciting job, one to which | could loosely apply my education and training in museum 
work. But even as | looked forward to a new life in public service, there were certain 
surprises in store, things which could not have been anticipated. That my first supervisor 
had left his career with the State of California ignobly, after detaining an off-duty law 
enforcement sergeant and berating the man with racial slurs, was something | would learn 
later, after a colleague and | filed grievances against him with the union. A coworker had 
taken me aside one morning to provide that piece of information, hoping to lend context to 
my situation. And, since she was a supervisor, | regarded her account accordingly. Moreover, 
what she reported seemed very consistent with behavior | had already witnessed and 
experienced, time and again. And why had this individual continued his career with our 


agency? That question was never answered to anyone's satisfaction. 


Apparently, management believed the disgraced state employee to be a good hire, 
someone immanently well-qualified to supervise people — and to hold a certain degree of 
authority over the public. Of course, his subordinates could have told them otherwise. We 
were lied to, yelled at, denied vacation time and routinely given assignments below our job 
classification, this so the supervisor could allow the employees who should have been doing 
the work — those whom he favored — time to relax and smile at their good fortune. | recall 
sharing these difficult years with three colleagues, all of whom had interesting career 
trajectories after the fact. As for my first supervisor, | eventually — and a bit too charitably 
— considered his employment with our agency as a one-off, an anomaly for an otherwise 


reputable organization. In time, | would come to hold a different opinion. 


On subsequent assignments, | had a few helpful supervisors, as well as one who was oddly 
similar to the first. He was only too happy to make racial jokes and grant favors (like 
allowing private offices, unlimited overtime, and new vehicles) to subordinates who were 
not African American, two of whom were fellow military veterans. With all due respect to 


their service, | took issue with the fact that my seniority had twice been ignored for vehicle 
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assignments, and my continual requests for a desk—a place to do my paperwork and keep 
my research materials—had fallen on deaf ears. The supervisor laughed one day and said in 
his most mocking tone, “Of course you can't have it. You're not white. That's the way it is 
around here.” Beyond this, | was sent to patrol and issue citations after dark in isolated areas 
or, in some cases, in areas that were simply known to be dangerous; both of these orders, 
which had been issued directly to me, were expressly prohibited by our department's 
policies. My supervisor had taken this course vindictively for an earlier situation, during 
which time | had formally objected to conducting hazardous waste removal, a task clearly 
outside the scope of my job classification. | won a modest victory there. In our department, 
contractors are now more frequently utilized for large-scale waste removal projects. 
However, “team players” (who hope for promotions) still dutifully remove anything their 
supervisors deem worthy of disposal. To do otherwise, and to hold the department 
accountable to its own policies, is to end one's hope for advancement. Some colleagues, 
whom | invited to the union meetings | organized, took things a step further and became 
indignant. "F_ the union! They can't tell me how to do my job!” Somehow, they felt 
honored to be exploited by management and insulted by the union's attempts to defend us. 
It was puzzling. As for the colleagues mentioned earlier, the ones who also worked under 


my first supervisor, perhaps their careers help to highlight the extent of the problem. 


One of the above-mentioned coworkers ended his career by physically assaulting a member 
of the public — an elderly woman — and being sentenced to a small amount of community 
service, all the while being supported by a number of colleagues who, unsuccessfully, 
petitioned for his reinstatement. | was not one of them. As for the other two coworkers, | 
have spoken to some of their former subordinates on occasion and heard reports of abuse, 
unrelenting harassment and bullying blithely ignored by management; after being 
promoted, they created situations quite similar to the ones we endured all those years ago. 
As for the supervisor who deliberately placed me in harm's way, he received a special award 


from management for caring about the safety of his employees, an honor bestowed upon 
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him at our annual department meeting, the same year of my complaints. Eventually, he was 
rewarded with a promotion and moved to another department, despite the numerous 
allegations of abuse made against him by an alarming number of employees. Of course, not 
everything was reported. | recall one woman who confided that she was simply too scared 
to come forward and believed that nothing would change, regardless. Sadly, she was 
correct. Here, | note that | have had numerous conversations with coworkers who report 


being hindered by cronyism and, just as often, victimized by bullying and discrimination. 


And what do we make of this? The municipality in question has, over the years, been at the 
center of a number of lawsuits, some involving racial discrimination, others pertaining to 
sexual harassment, crimes incubated by a demonstrably toxic atmosphere. So, this begs the 
question of why one might remain with such an employer. Being chilled by the shadow of 
abuse and corruption is terrible, but a steady paycheck, benefits, and a pension do offer a 
bit of mitigating warmth. And some people simply love their jobs enough to remain and 
choose their battles wisely, enduring until the sunlight of retirement appears on the horizon. 
In the end, we all arrive at our own conclusions, some people voting with their feet and 
choosing to leave, others electing to remain and hope for the best. And here | should note 
something of importance; a number of employees | spoke to reported that they have 
enjoyed positive experiences, on the whole. Others, however, were fearful and chose not to 
speak on the record regarding the bullying and discrimination they suffer, which is 
understandable. The prevailing system is formidably self-contained, keeping people so 
isolated as to make the sharing of information difficult at best, and the fight for justice a 
rare occurrence. Year in and year out, a sizable municipality protects its own perpetrators 
and betrays the employees who offer their service in good faith. Indeed, there are numerous 
stories which, for the historical record, really deserve to be told. | am reminded of one which 


serves as a fitting conclusion, if only in the form of a brief sketch. 


A number of years ago, in the cool breeze of an employee parking lot, a colleague asked me 


an interesting question; did | know why our maintenance staff no longer had the services of 
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court-appointed laborers? At the time, | did not. So far as | knew, the men and women who 
once fulfilled their community service with our department had simply disappeared one day, 
without explanation, almost entirely unnoticed. Apparently, certain government employees 
had been accused of extorting them for cash and sexual favors, so the laborers were quietly 


sent elsewhere. As | recall, that episode never made it to the evening news. 


Hopefully, this reflection provides a useful bit of context to those who have not, and 
probably will never, work as civil servants. In the United States, as elsewhere, I'm sure, the 
public sector is an old and powerful house where secrets hide behind each closed door. As 
for solutions, they will need to be profound, as far-reaching as the scope of abuse, and their 
assessment lies well beyond this reflection. However, we can all be assured that many 


stories still linger in memory, calling out to be told, needing to be resolved. 
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A Theory of Exchange 


Author Collage from Stock Images 


There is, after all, a shift of attention, 
from labor's purpose to restful appreciation of the sea, 
from external life to the inward self 


of speculation. 
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Without the anticipated computer screen, an interface unthinkable to reject, 


but for times as these, 


we step. 


Here, in curves of worn rock, all fair to foot 


for their angles, so soft with age, 


we stride our cautious way to the ocean. 


We exchange 


the automated hour for time more immediate, closer to experience 


by the wind's slicing hand, a water's edge assertion. 


And the rocks are as well 


gracious by sight and sound: 


declare the waiting hazard, a dangerous step, clear 


even 


to eyes drunk with the urban intrusions of night, 


and loud, as well, to the wandering ear. 


Normally, so fearful of silent boredom, 


it shrivels and hides alongside the ocean, nature's silence 


being too difficult to bear. 
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Here, we wait with leisure in mind, 


as nature unveils her most pleasant self, 


playfully reserved for photos and the painting of visions, momentary 


as the mind in disruption, shore life 


our fitting but rare reprieve. 


But our seascape contains also the excrement and vomit of sea lions, 


where they and devouring gulls live their wild hours, 


much celebrated by those who can barely endure the stench, 


so many times amplified by the sun. 


Here, in our place of exchange, patient water prevails as a gift, 


rocks round 


with shapes of time, oceans of contour drifting into a new theory: 


how our minds rise from automation, 


so many virtual interiors at hand, emerging 


into pungent ways of life, unsafe for those yet absorbed and unwary, 


rocks silently laughing as we slip in excrement 


and fall. 
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Digressions 


from an Urban Park Ranger 


Author Collage from Stock Photos 


It was the Saturday after a Southern California downpour, of the recent kind that reflects our 
new, wetter climate. With that, the reservoir | patrol as a municipal park ranger was closed 


for the day, the grounds being too saturated to bear their customary weekend foot traffic, 
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and too muddy to accommodate my truck in the far regions. So, | parked in the front and 


began to walk the grounds, checking for fallen trees and trespassing citizens. 


The day was remarkable for its newness, the air refreshed by rain, and the sky appearing 
luminous with winter sun and clouds. And, aside from a maintenance man who was 
preparing to depart, there was no one in the park. | love the solitude of rain closures. | was 
able to enjoy some hot coffee from my thermos, make forestry notes, and carefully select 
my tools for the day; a flathead shovel and a McCloud for clearing away debris from the 
main road, a small section of washout that might grow far larger with the next storm. Yes, | 
could do all of this at my leisure, without watching for dogs-off-leash, or dodging the glare 
of citizens who think I'm not quite busy enough to justify my little salary and healthcare 


benefits. Nice. So, | put on my gloves, and took my flathead shovel in-hand. 


The fragrant, reddish mud lifted in sheets, with a thick scrapping sound, muffled by the 
weight of tree roots and lingering water. The square-shaped packets of earth broke into 
clods as | tossed them to the far side of the trail, where | tamped the pile with my McCloud. 
It was a rewarding task. By Sunday, children will be making mud castles there, in the residue, 
as dogs plunge their paws into the earth to dig for nonexistent bones. There is something 
wonderful about park life in the city, the way it offers us a world beyond traffic and urban 
sprawl, paradoxically inviting solitude in a communal setting. And this day is special to me 
because | am so delightfully alone amid trees and migrating bird species, free to gaze across 
the reservoir without being disturbed. And, as | do so, | wonder if l'Il return to this place, 
after | retire and seek no more than leisure from the park environment. Or, will | prefer the 
sound of rush hour traffic and the clatter of dishes at downtown coffee places? Time will tell, 


| suppose. 


After removing a decent amount of debris, and knowing that more will come with the next 
storm, | retire to the parking lot—today, an empty expanse of concrete—to keep watch for a 


while, and sip a bit more coffee before reporting to my afternoon worksite. Lately, I've been 
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making notes for new writing projects and enjoying the sudden arrival of winter. And 
patrolling an empty park lends itself well to those endeavors. Today's notes are turning out 
to be quite copious, yielding more pages than | had anticipated, as Canada geese gather at 
the shore and the air cools. One always finds much to consider when surveying this 


environment, a little park in the heart of an unforgiving urban landscape. 


The tall but blighted trees of the area have stood for decades, non-natives that never quite 
adjusted to the clay content of our soil. In the absence of people, their shadows seem to 
lengthen more quickly and with a somewhat ominous aura. For a moment, it feels as though 
the reservoir has become a dark woodland of mythology, a forbidding realm that taunts my 
survival instincts. But the moment passes quickly. Overall, the atmosphere, within the 
confines of our park, contrasts strangely to the liquor store and dilapidated apartments just 
west of my present location. In addition to the trees, various bird species have made their 
home here, as well, on the green shores of our “lake,” an urban enclave where people 
believe that feeding wildlife is a helpful thing to do. The park is, above all else, a 
neighborhood possession, a place of “nature” for kids who grow up in the shadow of gangs, 
broken homes, drugs, and numerous thefts. They come to fish and scamper through our 
streambed and modest canyons, little green spaces that mean the world to those of us who 
spend our lives here. It's interesting that the quiet days, when the grounds are closed to the 


public, are the ones that bring such things to mind. 
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Dead Animals 


on Literary Magazine Covers 


First Published in Nonconformist Magazine, November 16, 2020 


The other day, while exploring publications online, | noticed a number of artfully-illustrated 
carcasses; a dog whose wounded side erupted with a plant, red flowers emerging from the 


decay; a sparrow placed amid wilted lilies on the pavement; and another bird, covered in 
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pink and blue powdered pigment, of the kind used for Hindu festivals, an image at once 
tragic and off-putting. Were the depictions intended to convey nostalgia? Or, did editors 
wish to invoke the strange romance of demise, a favorite topic of novelists and tubercular 
poets? In either event, | found the prevailing theme, expressed in rich colors and with a 


thoughtful eye towards composition, to be curious as well as universal. 


While the image of a dead predator can be poetic—the warrior felled by old age, a king 
taken by rivals, superior in strength—the sight of a deceased pet or prey animal is different, 
somehow, an interruption of pathos quite difficult to describe. Perhaps, more than anything, 
it signifies the passing of love and beauty; a life we could once protect, whose innocence 
enriched us, is now gone. Therein lies the universal aspect. Nearly everyone has experienced 


at least this level of loss, some people far more. 


As for the curiosity of it all, and the strange imaginings of death, distance is key. Depicting a 
bird or a dog in the attitude of demise displaces the experience, somewhat. We anticipate 
that pets and backyard sparrows will die long before we do, and the artful validation of this 
is comforting, even poignant. But a dead man in a hospital bed, splayed across a magazine 
cover, would convey a far different message, more immediate and urgent but far less 


delicate, 


| don't recall if the writing contained in these volumes addressed the theme of dead 
animals, or if the covers were merely intended to entice readers. Regardless, the images 
were powerful, blending shock with subtlety in a remarkable way. Their expression of loss 


was neither overbearing nor mundane, but somewhere in between. 


Death, that great universal experience, carries sufficient impact when whispered about, or 
tastefully depicted in art. As with so many things, what remains implied is far more powerful 


than that which is obvious or explicit. 
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